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You Are Invited to Participate 
In The 


20th ‘Annual Convention 
Of The 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


March 12-13-14, 1953 


Columbia University, New York City 


Theme: School Publications Stimulate Creative Effort 


THE TWENTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY 
CONVENTION of the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association, will be the largest 
convention of editors in the world. You 
will learn the latest and best ways for 
improving your publication. There will 
be offered a series of more than 150 
meetings, conferences, clinics, and dis- 


cussions during a three-day period for 
student editors and faculty: advisers of 
newspapers, magazines, and yearbooks. 
Professional journalists and outstanding 
members of the school publication field 
will deliver talks and give advice de- 
signed to meet the needs of the student 
press. 


Special features — outstanding personalities — announcement of awards — presentation 
of Gold Keys — meeting editors and advisers from all parts of the United States — tea 


for girls at Barnard College — coffee hour for boys at Columbia College — National 
Council dinner — Advisers Association meeting and tea at the Faculty Club — sightseeing 


in New York. 


For information and circulars, write: 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Box 11, Low Memorial Library 
Columbia University 


New York 27, New York 


“Where the World of School Publications Gathers” 
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_fAs the Editor Sees It. y . 


Congratulations to the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of High School Councils for its very suc- 
cessful promotion of “Student Council Week,” 
as described by Clifford Roltsch in this issue. 
We are very sure that this project provided ex- 
cellent publicity which brought increased support 
and dignity through a better understanding of 
council ideals, organization, activities, and prob- 
lems. Other state associations could well imitate 
this profitable project. 


Transportation of students has had a _ bene- 
ficial influence on activities because it helped 
to emphasize the need of an activities period 
during the regular school day, so that all students 
could participate. In schools where no such peri- 
od is included, and activities must be scheduled 
before and after school and at noon, the program 
suffers. 


We know an elderly principal who is dearly 
beloved by his community largely because he al- 
ways “cooperates so completely” with his stu- 
dents. An examination of his “cooperating” 
shows it to be “doing for,” and that his students 
lose. He plans social events down to the last 
detail, rewrites much of the school newspaper 
staff's material, organizes and handles all as- 
semblies, maintains the bulletin board, directs 
corridor traffic, inspects student lockers, and in 
other ways robs his students of many fine educa- 
tional opportunities. Of course, too, his general 
administrative matters receive far too little of 
his attention. Educationally, his popularity can- 
not be justified. 


Last spring Ach Junior High School, Cin- 
cinnati, planned a fall week-end workshop in 
which pupils, teachers, and others might partici- 
pate in discussions of “student problems.” A 
“student problem” was defined as one which is 
legal, traditional and customary, of local signif- 
icance, financeable, and interesting and impor- 
tant enough to justify work on it. Additional de- 
tails were arranged a week before school opened 
last fall. Judging by results, this workshop was 
immensely valuable. Easy to see why! 
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Most school courses on safety education are 
very general, so far as types of accidents and 
related activities are concerned; few of them 
make any very definite local application. Natu- 
rally, a careful survey of local accidents repre- 
sents a first step in such application. Making an 
“Accident Survey” is a justifiable project for the 
student council. 


The recent splash of published confessions 
by convicted basketball bribe-takers shows five 
different kinds of confessors: (1) Cry Baby— 
“Everyone else did it, and had been doing it for 
several years, so why pick on me?” “Why blame 
me when the university was making far bigger 
money out of basketball than I was; why 
shouldn’t I get my share?”; (2) Juvenile—‘I 
did not then appreciate that it was wrong,” 
“Someone should have warned me.”; (3) Alibier 
—*T needed money to continue my education,” 
“Shaving points is not as bad as throwing 
games;” (4) Hero—‘Because of my mistake 
young boys will better understand the dangers 
and stay away from gamblers;” and (5) Sucker 
——“T was just plain dumb,” “I have no alibi, I 
was a sucker.” 

Obviously, not only were these cheaters (as 
well as those who have not been convicted) dis- 
honest—note that it required arrests to bring 
out the sordid story, but all were downright 
stupid. Too bad that the dishonesty and stupidity 
of a few besmirched a fine game and the thou- 
sands of honest and intelligent players and 
coaches associated with it. Too bad it smeared 
colleges and universities in general. 

Nevertheless, as we have stated before, the 
basic culprits were the college and university 
heads who promoted over-emphasis or allowed 
it, who prostituted in order to win alumni sup- 
port. Certainly these heads had a responsibility 
for the ethical standards of alumni as well as for 
their coaches and athletes. 


Increasingly, schools are replacing the usual 
athletic and other individual letters with a single 
school letter which is awarded for creditable par- 
ticipation in several types of activities. A sensi- 
ble trend! 
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On November 14 Ye Ed spoke at the annual Convention of the New Jersey Association of High 
School Councils and there learned about something new, a “Student Council Week,’—another 
FIRST for this Association. Naturally, he asked the President to describe for SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
readers just how the Week was originated and promoted, and to evaluate its effects. Here is his 
response. (Incidentally, this Convention, attended by some 1600 students and 200 teachers, was 


EXCELLENT—in CAPITAL LETTERS.) 


New Jersey’s Student Couneil Week 


E PROMOTED the idea of a “Student Coun- 
W cil Week” because the officers, Executive 

Committee, and Executive Secretary, Mrs. 
Freda W. Marden, as well as local sponsors 
whose counsel we sought, were heartily in favor 
of it. 

It was their belief that such a Week would 
surely be as logical as any of the other many 
Weeks promoted by educational and commercial 
agencies and organizations. They felt that it 
would (1) give intriguing statewide publicity to 
the council idea, and (2) help local councils 
to promote a week of vigorous programs and 
activities. 


The following are some of the letters which 


TODAY with Tomorrow's LEADERS 
STATE- WIDE 


Student Council 
WEEK 
Nov. 9-14 


By Proclamation Of Governor Driscoll 


j 


Observe In Your School 
ATTEND THE 
STATE CONVENTION AT RUTGERS 


Prneed m FERRE BS. Jersey tity SA 
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CLIFFORD ROLTSCH 
President N. J. A. H. S.C. 
Bogota, New Jersey 


passed between the President of the Association 
and Governor Alfred R. Driscoll. 


July 25, 1952 


The Honorable Alfred E. Driscoll 
Executive Office 

Trenton, New Jersey 

Sir: 

The New Jersey Association of High 
School Councils is interested in further- 
ing the development of leadership and 
responsibility among the youth of New 
Jersey. This is done by an organization 
of student councils throughout the state. 


Each November a statewide convention 
of all member councils is held. In the 
past few years it has been held at Rut- 
gers University with about 1600 students 
attending. These meetings have been very 
successful and have done much to further 
the aims of the association. 


This year the need for a larger and 
more widespread program was felt. Plans 
include a “Student Council Week” to pub- 
licize student councils and their work. We 
of the organization would like state recog- 
nition of this project. Such a proclama- 
tion by the government of the state would 
add prestige to student councils through- 
out the state. It would also acquaint many 
with the importance of student councils; 
how they serve the school and community; 
and most of all, how they train the leaders 
of tomorrow. 


In 1927 the youth of New Jersey met 
and laid the groundwork for the first state 
student council in the country. In 1952 
we would consider it a privilege to be the 
first to have a state recognized Student 
Council Week. 

The week of November 9 was selected 
since the state convention will be held 
Friday, November 14. 


We hope that you will consider our re- 
quest and continue to make New Jersey 
a leader in student government. 

Yours very truly, 


Clifford Roltsch 
President, N.J.A.H.S.C. 





State of New Jersey 


In reply to this letter Governor Driscoll sent 


Alfred E. Driscoll—Governor 


July 30, 1952 
Dear Mr. Roltsch: 


I enjoyed reading your letter of July 
25th. 


I will be very glad to issue a statement 
supporting Student Council Week. If | 
am correct in my recollection, | was once 
upon a time a member of a high school 
council. It seems like a long time ago now. 


In any event, our high school councils 
afford our students an opportunity to 
develop leadership and to assume impor- 
tant responsibilities. I am all for the 
program. 


The great need of our time is citizens 
who are responsible, as well as responsive 
to the needs of our time. 


With kindest personal regards, I am 


Sincerely, 
Alfred E. Driscoll 


Governor 


September 22, 1952 
The Honorable Alfred E. Driscoll 
Executive Office 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Sir: 


In regard to the New Jersey Association 
of High School Councils’ communication 
of July 25, 1952, concerning a proposed 
proclamation by the government of a “State 
Student Council Week,” we are interested 
to know what type of endorsement or 
proclamation will be given. 


We have begun to plan for the week 
and have started to publicize it. There 
are to be newspaper and magazine articles, 
and television and radio coverage to draw 
the attention of the public to the important 
work student councils are doing to further 
the interest in government. 


We would be very pleased if you would 
permit us to use your reply for publicity 
purposes. 


We sincerely thank you for your inter- 
est and await your reply for further details 
on the endorsement by the government. 

Yours very truly, 
Clifford Roltsch 
President, N.J.A.H.S.C. 


the follow ing Proclamation. 


At a time when the entire Nation is search- 
ing its conscience for the key to a more produc- 
tive participation in political activities by all our 
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STATEMENT 


Office of the Governor 





citizens, it is especially fitting to recognize the 
important work student councils are doing to 
further good government. Government, politics, 
and statecraft are like life itself—They are what 
we make them. The citizens of our State and 
Nation have it in their power to achieve the kind 
of government they want. To do so they must 
establish two principles: first, that an active 
interest in public affairs is essential for every- 
one in every walk of life; and second, that the 
best people go into politics as one of the highest 
callings in the service of our fellow men. 


There is no better place for the citizens of 
tomorrow to learn the arts of successful service 
to the public than in their own organizations 
for self-government. These experiences teach 
that there are at least two sides to every public 
question and that majority rule itself must re- 
spect the rights and views of any minority. They 
develop an interest in group action, in the art 
of persuasion and in the importance of character 
and leadership. As Lord Bryce, one of the 


keenest English observers of our way of govern- 
ment, once said: “The practice of local self-gov- 
ernment is the best school of democracy and the 
best guarantee of its success.” 


As the Governor of this State, I am very 
happy to join with the New Jersey Association 
of High School Councils in its sponsorship of 
the week of November 9th as STATE STUDENT 
COUNCIL WEEK. I urge all students, parents, 
and teachers to give appropriate recognition and 
support to the student councils in all our schools. 

Alfred E. Driscoll 


Governor 


October 16, 1952 
The Honorable Alfred E. Driscoll 


Executive Office 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Sir: 

We sincerely thank you for your state- 
ment concerning Student Council Week 
and deeply appreciate your interest. With 
prominent people such as yourself taking 
an active interest in this movement of pub- 
lic enlightenment of youth’s activities in 
government, we feel sure that New Jersey 
will continue to be a leader in student 
council work. 


We would be both pleased and honored 
to have you attend the annual state con- 
ference on November 14th. General ses- 
sions will be held in the gymnasium of 
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Rutgers University from 10:00 to 11:30 
a.m. and from 3:30 to 4:00 p.m. 


Yours very truly, 


Clifford Roltsch 
President, N.J.A.H.S.C. 


Extensive publicity was given to this Proc- 
lamation through newspaper and radio services, 
local programs and announcements, and appro- 
priate letters and posters which were sent to all 
schools. 


' 

We were thrilled by the immediate approving 
response throughout the state. Hearty sanction 
came not only from educators, but also from men 
and women in many other fields, and from news- 
paper editors. Too, we received complimentary 
inquiries from student council officers and spon- 
sors of other states. 


The results? Although we have always pro- 
vided suitable publicity for our Conference and 
its program—and always received cordial co- 
operation from the newspapers, we are certain 
that this promotion centered much more atten- 
tion than usual on it. 


More important, we are equally certain that 
through their programs, projects, and activities 
(we sent appropriate suggestions to all schools) 
local councils profitably capitalized on this op- 
portunity. The reports and reactions at the Con- 
ference (which ended the Week) provided ample 
proof of this. 

Naturally, we are very happy about our “Stu- 
dent Council Week,” and are most appreciative 
of Governor Driscoll’s wholehearted support 
which made it possible. 


Slides and tape recording can make a unique and valuable record of school 
activities for publications and orientation purposes. 


A Different Type of Record 


SERIES OF PICTURES can make an ex- 

cellent record of almost any kind of school 

activity. But when that series is converted 

into 2” x 2” slides and combined with a special 

sound track, the record becomes more complete 
and much more interesting. 


Something slightly different in the way of a 
record of the freshman class activities was tried 
last year at Central (High School in Evansville, 
Indiana). The final result was so well received 





Our Cover 


The upper picture shows the students of the 
Spanish Club of Central High School, Evansville, 
illinois, as they are presenting a Spanish skit. 
The setting and costumes are quite apropos for 
the occasion. Photography plays a leading role in 
the activities of this school. See article on this 
page of this issue. 


The lower picture was taken at a Halloween party 
which was attended by over eight hundred stu- 
dents from the Ottawa and Lawrence, Kansas, 
Secondary Schools. It was really a “Varsity” 
following a football game between the two 
schools. A floor show was in progress at the 
time the picture was taken. See article on page 
206 of this issue. 
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RAY H. BILLINGSLY 
Central High School 
Evansville, Indiana 


that plans have been made to continue the proj- 
ect through the senior year of this Class of °55. 


One phase of the freshman orientation pro- 
gram at Central is a series of assemblies designed 
to help the students become better acquainted 
with their school. These assemblies are held 
throughout the year on the days when upperclass 
students are attending club meetings. Among 
other things, the assemblies last year included 
skits and demonstrations by different depart- 
ments of the school; a session with the varsity 
cheer leaders; the motion picture STAY IN 
SCHOOL, through the courtesy of the local naval 
recruiting office; explanations of the clubs for 
which students are eligible as sophomores; an 
instrumental and vocal music program; and per- 
haps the most interesting of all—a freshman 
talent show. 


A tape recording was made of each of the 
thirteen half-hour assembly programs, and at 
the end of each, pictures were taken of the in- 
dividuals and groups that had participated. To- 
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ward the end of the second semester the four 
and one-half hours of tape programs of the first 
nine assemblies were edited down to twenty-two 
minutes. Many of the tapes had to be played 
back numerous times before it could be decided 
just which sentence or sentences of a speech, or 
which parts of various musical numbers, were 
the most appropriate to keep. 

Other activities of interest in the freshman 
class included the election of class officers and 
student council senators, the part the freshman 
home rooms played in the football kickoff pa- 
rade, the freshman football and basketball teams, 
students who had won recognition for outstand- 
ing scholarship during their first semester, those 
whose pictures had appeared in the local news- 
papers, and the class picnic. 


Whenever possible, pictures were taken of 
these activities, also. Prints 8” x 10” were made 
of all of the pictures. These were copied with 
a 35 mm. camera, converted into black and white 
positives, and mounted in 2” x 2” cardboard 
mounts for projection. 


A script was written to fit the pictures and 
the edited tape recordings. The narrator’s part 
in the script was to tie together the different 
assembly programs, and also to explain the pic- 
tures of the various other class activities. Care 
had to be taken that the narrator’s introductory 
comments, plus what the speaker actually said, 
did not consume more than thirty seconds. That 
seems to be about as long as a still picture of one 
person can be projected on a screen without 
losing its effectiveness. 

The final result was a series of 114 slides and 
a 30-minute tape recording that included 32 
speaking voices, plus the contributions of the 13 
students who had appeared on the talent pro- 
gram. The slide sequence was synchronized with 
the tape so that, as a person’s picture was flashed 
onto the screen, parts of what he had said or 
done were heard. 


Pictorial records of one kind or another are 
kept by most schools. Many are now making 
permanent recordings of musical numbers, plays, 
speeches, and other types of school activities. 
Until you have a combination of both picture 
and sound, however, you can hardly consider 
your record complete. And slides with an accom- 
panying sound track have one decided advantage 
over the sound motion picture—the expense in- 
volved. 
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Original plans at Central were to convert 
the pictures into a filmstrip, but for this first 
part 2” x 2” slides proved much more practical. 
Very appropriate color slides were used at dif- 
ferent places, something obviously impossible 
with a black and white filmstrip. Another ad- 
vantage is the flexibility of the slides. The “rec- 
ord” was made so that just those parts pertain- 
ing to the orientation program could be used 
separately for showing to eighth graders or to 
freshmen during their first week in high school. 


The freshman class at Central totaled about 
550 students. Although this “record” was done 
on a class basis, there is no reason why such 
an undertaking couldn’t be on a_ school-wide 
basis in any size school. 


Several distinct values were realized through 
the development of the project: 


1. It is an excellent record of class activities. 
Even though this is being done for just the Class 
of °55 at Central, it can easily be a better-than- 
average record of the activities of the entire 
school over a four-year period, and a record of 
school talent over a longer period. Any single 
class in a four-year high school will be in school 
at the same time as six other classes—the three 
that precede and the three that follow. Into as- 
semblies designed especially for a single class can 
be brought the outstanding talent 
strumental, thespian, and academic 
six classes. 


vocal, in- 
of the other 


2. It has turned out to be an excellent record 
of what is considered to be a good orientation 
assembly program for freshmen. 


3. It has helped develop class unity. By 
getting many students to work on such a project 
and by including pictures and recordings of 
as many class members as possible, a greater 
amount of class interest was developed. 


3. It was an excellent opportunity for the 
sponsor to learn to know the class members 
early in their high school career. 


> 


Sending a copy of the school newspaper, in 
which his presence, talk, or interview is reflected, 
to a visitor represents a form of courtesy—which 
apparently many school newspaper staffs do not 
have. 
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**4 quitter never wins and a winner never quits” is a proverb that is quite 
apropos to the success and accomplishment of the debater. 


Ten Commandments for the 


High School Debater 


HE CONTEST DEBATER is a specialist. The 

kind of speaking which in many instances 

wins the approval of the expert judges, 
would not win popular acclaim of the average 
audience. The contest debater is a competitor. 
He is competing in a very special type of aca- 
demic sport where skills in logical thinking, clear 
forceful oral expression, rhetorical treatment of 
ideas, and even personal conduct are matched 
against opponents of similar age and academic 
preparation. 


This young forensic competitor plays his 
game within the confined limitations of a given 
controversial topic, a set time limit for speaking, 
and certain formalities of the occasion. He is 
part of a team and therefore, he must play a 
double role: that of an individualist and cooper- 
ative member of a team. And all the while, he 
plays the game without the cheers and applause 
of the students and townsfolk which can mean 
so much to his colleagues in the athletic games. 
Yet, in spite of all these restrictions and some- 
what artificial barriers, the contest debater is 
richly rewarded for his efforts both now and in 
later life. This battle of wits may be as exciting 
and thrilling for the debater as any big game 
or track meet for the athlete. The debater’s re- 
wards in later life are immeasurably rich and 
gratifying; for the debater has learned to think 
without confusion, to test facts, to evaluate logi- 
cal processes, and to communicate effectively 
with his fellows. He has been trained for leader- 
ship in public life. In fact, the records already 
indicate that he is 20 times more likely to be in 
“who's who” than the boy who letters in football. 


I know of no simple ten easy lessons for 
the debater. Contest debating is an immensely 
complex process. I will endeavor, however, to 
lay out what I believe to be ten of the most im- 
portant guide posts for successful debating. These 
you may call the “Ten Commandments for the 


High School Debater.” 


(1) Know Your Subject. “Knowledge is 
power,” particularly for the debater. You must 
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E. C. BUEHLER 
Department of Speech 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


know your subject to understand it. The well in- 
formed debater is cloaked with the mantle of 
authority. When he speaks, he gives the im- 
pression that he knows what he is talking about. 
Only when you know the question, can you sift 
the kernel from the chaff. The informed de- 
bater can always be more specific, more defi- 
nite, and more factual than he who is poorly in- 
formed. He is hard to trap. He can always come 
up with an answer that makes sense. 


(2) Be An Issue Thinker. Every debate 
centers around one or two key issues. Keep 
your mind’s eye on the vital issues. The trial 
lawyer will focus on one pivotal point. He 
knows there is one key piece of evidence or 
argument upon which the case will turn. He 
will cut through all trivial matters to protect 
what he believes to be the important point. In 
like manner, the debater should discover what 
are the vital and crucial points, and direct the 
course of the debate upon them. 


(3) Organize the Arguments Strategically 
and Efficiently. Plan and set up your arguments 
so the judge can get a clear mental picture of 
the basic contentions. The organization may be 
the essence of strength. The organization should 
serve as an operational base. It is a place from 
which to strike in many directions, yet it is a 
base to which you may safely retreat, if neces- 
sary. 


(4) Use the Objective Attitude. Treat your 
arguments as impersonally as a scientist treats 
his test tube. Truth is too precious a com- 
modity to subject it to emotions and personal 
whims. Shun words which are highly charged 
with emotion as the devil shuns holy water. 
Debate is no place for sarcasm, irony, or any 
kind of personal attacks. Always attack your 
opponents’ arguments—not the opponents. If 
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you focus your attack upon personalities, the 
listener will lose sight of the issues. Stick with 
the subject matter lest the listener gets the im- 
pression the debate is a big fuss, subject to 
quibblings and personal quarreling. 


(5) Don’t Be Afraid of Clash. Conflict is the 
essence of debate. Did you ever watch a prize 
fight where the fighters never landed a solid 
blow for fear the other fellow would land a 
counter blow? You can never land a knock-out 
punch without risking strong arguments which 
are brought out in the open. 


Debaters who build their cases with the view 
of avoiding a clash usually succeed in not de- 
bating at all. The whole concept of debate is 
based upon give and take. Here, the skills of 
debating come into play. Quick thinking with 
effective come-back arguments are the ear- 
marks of good debating. It is not a sign of weak- 
ness to set up an argument which your op- 
ponents will attack. It is a sign of weakness not 
to do so. The advantage lies with him who can 
come back and convincingly re-establish a point 
that was attacked by the opposition. A point set 
up again after once knocked down by the op- 
ponent_seems to take on double strength in the 
mind of the judge. After it has been re-estab- 
lished, it appears to be invulnerable. 


(6) Make the Arguments Speak Louder than 
You. Make your evidence, facts, and reasons do 
your work for you. These are your best weapons. 
Always keep the substance of your speech in 
front of you. This does not mean that you should 
not speak with every fiber of your being. Speak 
with much personal enthusiasm and act as 
though you really care, but do not impose your- 
self upon your opponents or your judge. Rather 
impose your arguments upon your adversary and 
your critical evaluator. 


(7) Be a Good Packer. Your time is short 
and your subject is big. Since your time is rigid- 
ly rationed, you must give out argumentative 
substance in vitamin capsules. A lawyer may 
have hours or even days to plead his case be- 
fore a judge or jury; but you have only ten 
minutes. Your task, therefore, is to pack your 
arguments carefully through well-chosen words 
and selected materials to fit a certain fixed per- 
iod of time. This process requires a lot of read- 
ing, thinking, writing, speaking, and painstak- 
ing analysis. The distilled product requires much 
patience and effort. Remember the man who 
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apologized for writing a long letter because he 
didn’t have time to write a short one. 

(8) Follow the Ball. Keep your eye upon the 
main arguments as they are developed and em- 
phasized during the course of the debate. Adjust 
yourself to the turn of events on the platform. 
Debate should never be a cut-and-dried affair 
in which speakers give their preconceived argu- 
ments in a formal, set, manner, as prescribed 
beforehand, regardless of what the opponents 
do or say. One should say of every debate, “It 
was in a fluid state from the beginning to the 
end.” 

(9) Don’t Be A Quitter. “A quitter never 
wins and a winner never quits” is a most fit- 
ting proverb for the debater. Never should the 
debater say “now it is all finished and ready to 
seal up for the remainder of the season.” His 
work is never completely finished. It should al- 
ways be in a state of flux. The debate season 
should be one of sustained growth and many 
alterations, from the first squad meeting to the 
farewell banquet. 

Nor should a debater ever quit because he has 
lost debates. Often the most valuable and last- 
ing experiences come from the debates that are 
lost, rather than from the ones that are won. 
One of the best college debaters I have ever had 
was a young college girl who failed to make the 
main squad after trying out for three consecu- 
tive years. After failing as a freshman, sopho- 
more, and junior, she finally made good in 
her senior year. She was better than good. She 
was superior. She was not a quitter. 


(10) Always Be a Good Sport. Score your 
greatest triumph by being a gentleman, both 
during the contest and after the decision is 
rendered. Be courteous to your opponents while 
they are speaking. Never permit your words or 
the tone of your voice to reflect personal bellig- 
erence. Be a good listener without sneering or 
snickering at what the opposition may say or 
do. Nor should you act jubilant when your op- 
ponents seem confused or when they reveal cer- 
tain errors or weaknesses. Be fair in your use 
of evidence and respect the warnings of your 
timekeeper. When waiting for the judge's ver- 
dict, remember Kipling’s challenge in his poem 
“If: “Can you win or lose and treat these two 
Impostors just the same?” A win may be but a 
temporary shallow victory while a loss may 
bring a great personal triumph which may be of 
value for the remainder of your life. 
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Basketball, when kept in proper balance and control, is a vital force to our 
educational program — it is preparation for living. 


What Is Right With Basketball? 


SYCHOLOGISTS who keep exploring the 

depths of human nature have given us the 

explanation that we are all controlled by 
certain drives or wishes in whatever we do or 
want to do. Although these “scientists of the 
mind” may differ as to the number of such drives 
we possess, they are practically agreed that 
among these are the drives for recognition, re- 
sponse, and new experience, which are especially 
strong in the teen age. 

What boy or girl does not want to be admired 
or seek a higher position among his associates? 
What teen ager does not want the response of 
love and approval? What young person does not 
crave adventure or exciting and new experience? 
These are the satisfactions our high school boys 
and girls want and should have. These satisfac- 
tions will be sought whether through unworthy 
or wholesome activities. 

Basketball is a wholesome means to a de- 
sirable satisfaction of these cravings. From the 
standpoint of giving youths a wholesome avenue 
through which to win the satisfactions which by 
nature they must have basketball is almost ideal. 
It is not the seeking of these satisfactions that is 
wrong but the manner in which they may at any 
moment be sought. The boy who has to drive a 
hot-rod at a reckless or high rate of speed to gain 
excitement from living and recognition which he 
craves certainly has not been properly chal- 
lenged. Because it is controlled by school people 
of high ideals who seek through guidance to 
develop character and personality, basketball 
serves both participant and spectator in a superb 
manner, 

Rule changes in the past fifteen or twenty 
years have made the game of basketball more ex- 
citing. In our modern times, with so many al- 
lurements for youth, we need something quite 
captivating as a unifying interest through which 
both recognition and response can be satisfied. 
Basketball can accomplish this better than any 
other school activity. Dramatics is good but 
you cannot produce a new play every week and 
we need to feed and satisfy these desires fre- 
quently or youth will find avenues in unwhole- 
some directions. Student spectators share in the 
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values indicated for participatnts. They and their 
schools receive recognition for successes of their 
teams and for excellence and cooperation in 
cheering at games. After all, youth must make 
some noise. They must be heard. Here is their 
excellent opportunity through cooperative effort 
to unify the school. It is thrilling to behold! It 
is the exuberance of youth bubbling over! And 
why shouldn’t it be expressed? Imagine what 
would happen if we tried to suppress exuberance. 
If school meant only the perusal of academic sub- 
jects, who would feel like getting up and shout- 
ing for History, Engiish, or Mathematics? 


Without basketball wouldn’t school be rather 
drab? But, you say, we should have intramural 
rather than interschool basketball. Has it been 
realized that it is interschool basketball that has 
given impetus to intramural basketball? We did 
not hear much about intramural basketball in 
high schools until it was offered as an alterna- 
tive to interschool contests which were already 
well organized. Indeed, intramural contests 
should not be an alternative but a supplement to 
interschool contests. Other activities in school 
cannot hold a candle to basketball in providing 
exciting entertainment that can captivate the 
minds of students and steer them in worthy di- 
rections. Proper guidance, of course, is neces- 
sary, as in every activity to guard against the 
easy tendency to overemphasis. 

In many small communities the weekly bas- 
ketball game is about the only organized enter- 
tainment available even for adults. This enter- 
tainment value cannot easily be overestimated. 
Adults, especially young adults, crave the same 
satisfactions as do teen agers. They, too, want 
variety in experience, excitement, response, and 
recognition. Often adults get these satisfactions 
through the activities of their children. It is 
a must for them too. It aids them also in their 
task of proper guidance of their children. A lot 
of times the only effort a small community makes 
to give its children an all-compelling reason to 
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stay off the streets is the Friday night basketball 
game provided by the high school. 

Basketball in many communities has been the 
prime cause for a greater attention to a satisfac- 
tory recreation program for the community. It 
has often aroused a community to a recognition 
of a greater need for adequate recreation the 
year around. And there are definite statistics to 
indicate that the introduction of a sound recrea- 
tion program can reduce delinquency and crime. 
Is not this value of basketball worth all the time 
and effort spent on it? 


It would be difficult to collect statistics on 
how many boys are encouraged to remain in 
school on account of the basketball activity. But 
every coach and principal is immediately re- 
minded of specific cases. Basketball may well 
have had something to do with the ever increas- 
ing percentage of boys and girls who finished 
high school during the past twenty-five years. 
Boys kept in school by basketball have been 
taught to give attention to the more serious as- 
pects of school life. They need to become pro- 
ficient enough in academic studies to maintain 
eligibility for athletics, their prime interest. They 
have been forced to re-evaluate their interests 
and activities. 

Why go to school? What is one’s purpose in 
life as well as in school? Some become excellent 
students and go on to universities to become lead- 
ers in the professions. For it soon becomes evi- 
dent to them that basketball is not often a means 
to a livelihood. Many have been kept in school 
long enough by basketball to be more mature in 
making the great life choices. 


Basketball furnishes every school, both teach- 
ers and students, a fine opportunity to evaluate 
the importance of both studies and activities. It 
keeps alive a sense of appraisal. It keeps alive 
a sense of judgment on matters of importance to 
wholesome living. Since it emphasizes the physi- 
cal as opposed to the academic activities it gives 
a splendid opportunity to develop a sense of 
balance between these vital aspects of our living. 
It shows us that we cannot develop the one with- 
out the other if we would be true to our nature. 
We cannot escape such conclusions if we are fair 
in our evaluations. Indeed, physical and mental 
development must come together and at the same 
time. 

Basketball is often the means to encourage 
emphasis on health teaching. The required phys- 
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ical examination has frequently uncovered a 
condition that needs remedial attention. And one 
must remain physically fit for strenuous partici- 
pation. 


Most coaches and principals and other school 
officials are persons of high ideals, strict morals, 
and persons interested in character development 
of all boys and girls under their charge. The 
leadership is right. In no other activity can the 
youth of the community be served with such 
consistent and worthy direction; and since rec- 
reation is a deterrent of crime and since basket- 
ball has popularized recreational programs in 
thousands of communities it would be hard to 
estimate the number of boys and girls who have 
been saved from going in the wrong direction. 


It has been said that it is bad for a school to 
win consistently, that such winning encourages a 
“world beater” attitude. Such schools are very 
few. Over the years a school will not win con- 
tinually. In the long run wins and losses will 
balance pretty well. When a school becomes a 
consistent winner it will seek tougher competi- 
tion with a resultant decrease in percentage of 
wins. Then things will level off. The author has 
known schools which in the short course of six 
years have gone from the extreme of winning 
nearly all season games to the losing of all games 
another season. 


Sportsmanship can be taught through basket- 
ball and pep sessions. It is noteworthy that stu- 
dent bodies with all their exuberance display a 
finer attitude than do adult spectators who often 
start and do most of the booing of officials’ 
decisions. Sportsmanship goes much deeper than 
mere yelling at games. How does the player re- 
act to decisions in the contest? Can he take a 
decision which he does not like without a show 
of antagonistic emotion? This is the training 
which he needs. He needs the training of disci- 
pline and self-discipline that is a part of basket- 
ball. 


There are many other personal values to the 
participant. Can he apply himself to his studies 
so he can remain eligible for participation? This 
is training which he needs. Can he carry out 
instructions of his coach? This is training which 
he needs. Can he follow training rules and in 
all things be the sort of person of whom the 
school and community can be proud? This is 
the sort of routine he needs to learn to follow. 
In all of these endeavors is he not learning self- 
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direction, one of the first necessities in a democ- 
racy? Does not much depend upon his ability 
to make right decisions under pressure? We are 
living in a time of high pressures and tensions 
and we need to learn how to cope with the prob- 
lems we face because of them. How can we learn 
unless we engage in activities of pressure in our 
schools? Basketball is preparation for living. 
What is right with basketball? Almost every- 
thing. The wrong comes from outside of school 
influences; from those who do not know or care 
to learn about the rules or purposes of the game; 
from those who would gamble on the outcome 
of the games and thus on the character of the 
participants; from those who would degrade the 
character of our youth to win a few dollars; from 
“uptown” coaches who would take the control of 
basketball out of the hands of the high school 
coach and principal; from those fans who could 
condemn a coach for not winning a large major- 
ity of the games, thus overemphasizing the sport; 
from those fans who are unsportsmanlike during 
a contest; and from those who would like to at- 
tack the schools upon the slightest pretext be- 


cause they do not wish to be taxed to build an 
adequate gymnasium or school plant. 

The game is exciting, challenging, thrilling, 
and captivating. It has so many attendant values 
that it would be hard to replace it in its inter- 
scholastic phase with anything that would come 
near to perform its function. As things are in 
high school today we need basketball. Kept in 
proper balance it is a vital force in our educa- 
tional program. It can be improved when we 
understand its place, purpose, and function. It 
can be better managed and there is evidence that 
this is a constant purpose of those who control 
it. Let’s keep this fine game in its proper place 
and function. Think. What would we do with- 
out it? 

Editor's Note: In the past thirty-five years Principal 
Diettert has attended about 1,000 games of interschool 
basketball and of course, has seen it played under many 
conditions, situations, and under many different rules. He 
has also been present at many athletic banquets and has 
served as master of ceremonies at no small number of them. 
As school principal of some twenty years, he has had general 
supervision of many games and tourneys. All these duties 
and activities have forced him to re-evaluate frequently 
what we are doing and what we hope to accomplish. This 
article is a counterpart to his article in the December issue 


of SCHOOL ACTIVITIES entitled “What Is Wrong With 
Basketball?” 


‘Activities are likewise important,” could well be the maxim followed in 
making adequate provisions to accommodate all students’ desires. 


Scheduling Time and Facilities 


for Activities 


O-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES, students, and 
C sponsors are getting a break at our high 

school because our administration 
in treating all three of them fairly. 


believes 


A new schedule was put into effect in Sep- 
tember of this year which provides a daily ac- 
tivity period equal in length to the other regular 
class periods. While it was introduced primarily 
to take care of the co-curricular activities which 
must considered at least 
enough to rate better than step-child treatment, 
it has also brought with it many other benefits. 


now be important 


For one thing, while our assembly programs 
and home room programs ordinarily occur dur- 
ing the activity period, which is the last period of 
the school day, it is now possible, on any day, to 
run a program during any period and use the 
equal-length activity period for the class that was 
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scheduled during the time of the program. This 
has virtually eliminated the standard protest 
which was always forthcoming in bygone days 
when the activity period was shorter than the 
class periods; no class time is lost, and, equally 
important, we feel free to schedule important 
programs for any period of the day. This latter 
item is sometimes the difference between secur- 
ing the personalities and foregoing fine programs 
altogether. 

While this flexibility is a fine feature of the 
new schedule, it is not the most important. Of 
far greater value is the time afforded to the vari- 
ous co-curricular activities. On Mondays, for 
instance, every two weeks has a scheduled meet- 
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ing of the Student Council, with representatives 
of each home room meeting in an adequate 
place, with NO OTHER ACTIVITY SCHED- 
ULED. While the rest of the student body re- 
mains in their home rooms for study, or are on 
an available status for all sorts of school projects, 
teacher conferences, etc., Student Council is as- 
sured of maximum attendance, on school time. 
It really helps! On the other Monday, certain 
“service” clubs, like our Thaddeus Stevens Club 
of Future Teachers of America are scheduled for 
an equitable share of meetings. 

Tuesday is our traditional club day and it is 
on Tuesdays that what we might call the “hobby” 
clubs meet. By now, you can see the pattern 
developing. It is possible for even the most ener- 
getic and talented student to join and meet regu- 
larly with, say, Student Council, Future Teachers 
of America, and an Aviation Club—all on school 
time, with no conflicts and without the need to 
decide which of several meetings it is more im- 
portant for him to attend. 

Because the meetings are on school time, at- 
tendance is not a problem for the sponsor; his 
group is always bound to be there, barring ab- 
sentees from school itself. 

At the same time, there is no tug-of-war be- 
tween sponsors for students, nor are the students 
faced with the making of a hard choice between 
an activity which is greatly desired and one that 
is almost as much in demand. Each activity not 
only gets more students; it gets more of the 
better students, without which it cannot progress 
to greater heights. 


Because our student body is larger than the 
seating capacity of our auditorium, Wednesday 
is devoted to a home room period for sopho- 
mores, while the juniors and seniors are attend- 
ing assembly programs. On Thursday, we re- 
verse the process. This affords an excellent op- 


portunity for transacting class business, school 
business such as activity ticket collections, sav- 
ings collections, and regular home room pro- 
grams outlined by the guidance department. 

Friday is a duplicate of Monday. Other 
“service” clubs, such as the Girls Athletic Asso- 
ciation, Key Club, and others have their sched- 
uled meetings. 

Writing as the sponsor of the Future Teachers 
of America Club, it seems to me that this new 
scheduling of co-curricular activities is most 
desirable. In my club, student leaders with a 
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wide range of interests and good abilities are 
most desirable. For the first time since we 
chartered the club, four years ago, no student 
who wants to join must abstain because he or 
she is too busy with Student Council, Key Club, 
or other worthwhile activities. 


By itself, however, scheduled time is not 
enough. Our administration also schedules the 
facilities. This might seem unremarkable enough, 
except when we explain that, for example, when 
an intramural league in, say, basketball is sched- 
uled, then the school gymnasium is reserved on 
specified dates for league games. This, in some 
instances, means that the varsity and junior var- 
sity teams must journey to another school and 
practice that day in another gymnasium. We 
hasten to add, too, that we take our sports seri- 
ously here and our teams are usually pennant 
contenders each year—which makes this admin- 
istration concern for co-curricular activities for 
ALL the students more noteworthy. 


Naturally, meetings on school time, with 
school facilities are not enough for some types 
of club programs. The Future Teachers Club, 
for example, makes trips to various colleges in 
the area and the individual students spend a day 
with a teacher of the subject in which the student 
is most interested, in a school which the student 
has not attended. We feel that prospective teach- 
ers ought to have a nodding acquaintance with 
the type of preparation he will have to make and 
with the type of work he will have to do. Other 
clubs have similar programs which, at times, 
take the student out of school. 


For such purposes, the administration pro- 
vides a “Parental Permission Slip.” This slip 
designates the student, the date, time, and nature 
of the trip, and the sponsor of the trip. It must 
be signed by the parent and initialed by the vari- 
ous teachers whose classes the student would 
miss. It is used with the clear understanding of 
the student and sponsor that the decision as to 
whether or not the student is to be released from 
class is up to the class teacher. Thus, every 
teacher is at all times aware of the activities of 
his students and can frequently pass along help- 
ful information to the sponsor. 

Sponsors of vital activities, such as Student 
Council, are relieved from home room duties. 
Others. like myself, are relieved of our home 
room duties on the dates of our scheduled meet- 
ings. Our heavy load as teachers does not permit 
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more than that this year, but the administration 
policies offer hope of further concessions when 
the opportunity arises. 

This planning of scheduled time, of sched- 
uled facilities, constitutes a commendable admin- 
istration attitude, in my opinion. While it is not 


Utopia and doesn’t pretend to solve all problems, 
this thinking of the whole school and the whole 
student body, while considering the teacher and 
his work-load, too, is certainly a long step in the 
progress of co-curricular activities to their right- 
ful niche in our school. 


Real growth and development in the areas of arithmetic, English, art, home- 
making, business management are in evidence in social undertaking. 


Group Project 


were invited to a dance at another school in 

our community. The invitation included the 
28 7A’s of my homeroom and 11 7A’s of another. 
I took the whole group to the dance. This was 
the first experience of this kind for either school. 
It was well planned and very successful. 


0: VALTNTINE DAY the 7A’s of our school 


The next day, knowing my youngsters well, I 
went down to the office and reserved the gym- 
nasium for the afternoon of May 2nd. When the 
class expressed the feeling that we ought to send 
a written “thank-you note,” we did it in English 
class. The committees chose notes to be sent to 
the other 7A class, their teacher, and their prin- 
cipal. Several boys and girls commented that it 
would be fun if we had a dance, too. I agreed. 


Several times during the next six weeks some 
one would casually mention a dance. Some one 
even said that a May Day Dance would provide 
a nice theme for decorations. My class has had 
experience in teacher-pupil planning. They have 
had enough successful experiences and also less 
successful experiences to realize that planning is 
not just a whim of the teacher’s. It is an essen- 
tial. | agreed wholeheartedly every time a dance 
was mentioned, but I wanted it to be their dance, 
not mine. 


One day during the week after Easter | could 
see that something was brewing. The class chair- 
man asked if, when they returned for the last 
period of the day, they might have a class meet- 
ing before our science lesson. When they re- 
turned, Blenda said that they would like to have 
a May Day Dance. Did I think it would be pos- 
sible? Did I suppose that they could have one 
on the afternoon of May 2nd? I told them that I 
would be glad to help as much as I| could, and 
suggested that a committee request the permis- 
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sion of the principal. Blenda and Richard hur- 
ried down to the office. They returned to report 
excitedly that permission was granted and, by 
some lucky chance, the afternoon of May 2nd 
was an acceptable date. 

I asked the class chairman to take over and 
start discussing the project. It was suggested 
that the other 7A section join us. A courier was 
sent and returned with the others. An election 
was held for a chairman, for it was felt only fair 
that the others be allowed a choice. Our class 
chairman was elected by the total group, which 
also decided to ask our regular secretary to serve. 
The project was explained by the chairman. A 
suggestion was made that a list of possible com- 
mittee needs be made. Each person was to think 
over the list and possible additions or changes, 
and decide on which committee he or she would 
like to serve. The meeting was adjourned until 
the next day. 

At the next meeting the work of the six com- 
mittees (Hospitality, Decorating, Refreshment, 
Entertainment, Program, and Clean Up) was de- 
Everyone volunteered to work on one 
special committee. Although there was a definite 
Hospitality Committee, the class discussed the 
idea that as hosts and hostesses, everyone was 
actually a member of the Hospitality Committee. 
Chairmen were chosen. Care was taken to see 
that some of the chairmen were from the other 


cided. 


class. 

During the next few weeks a great deal of 
work was done on the dance. Once a committee 
worked on the job of dittoing the programs after 
school. They wanted to finish the programs that 
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day, and their master copy wasn’t very good. 
They weren’t experienced typists but, after 1 had 
given a few pointers, they made a good copy. 


Everything else was done during school time. 
I have my homeroom all morning and for an 
hour and a half in the afternoon. I felt that this 
had been one of the most meaningful experiences 
of the year. To label my lesson plans by subject 
matter might often have been difficult, but any 
part of it could have been labeled appropriately 
“Living,” “Learning by Doing,” or “Growing 
Up.” 

To organize the description I will outline the 
work of each committee. 

1. Hospitality. This committee sent invita- 
tions to the Angell 7A’s, their teacher, and their 
principal. They organized the hospitality sta- 
tions for the dance—even to a receiving line. 

The children were embarrassed about making 
introductions. We got out our English books and 
reread the unit. Then for ten minutes every day 
we practiced introductions. Every child had an 
opportunity to participate until he or she could 
introduce any one or be introduced with ease. 
Long before the dance the difference in their 
poise was wonderfully apparent. 

One day I suggested that a boy ask a girl 
for a dance. Immediately it was obvious that 
this, too, was an area which needed practice. 
We included this in our daily work, too, and 
soon it was no longer a problem to any. 

2. Decoration. The committee sketched their 
needs (best drill in arithmetic I know) and we 
looked over our supplies. They figured the cost 
of the needed materials. 

3. Refreshments. The committee decided to 
serve ice cream and cookies. Early in the project 
they dittoed a form, asking each to contribute 
either 20c or two dozen cookies. Cookie making 
was a wonderful project. Two of the boys made 
three batches before the dance. The first two 
were so good that they ate them. The boys 
brought me a special sample of their final con- 
tribution, and I’ve never tasted better. Many 
brought both cookies and money. Others were 
having so much fun making cookies that they 
didn’t want to miss out either. 

4. Entertainment. The class decided it would 
be a nice time to have a little musical program 
while having refreshments during the intermis- 
sion. Some of my class aren’t very talented mu- 
sically, but they all love to sing! This was a very 
nice feature of the dance. Since we didn’t know 
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everyone from the other school, we decided to 
have seven square dances and three social dances 
(are any unsocial?). To help those who might 
be bashful (square dancing is also wonderful 
for this) this committee made very elaborate 
May Baskets to be used for “robber” dances. 
This was a huge success. 

5. Program. Very pretty programs were 
made for the dance. Each dance had a name, 
and the programs were not only practical for 
the dance, but fun as well. 


6. Clean Up. This committee did such a fine 
job that they even insisted on sweeping the floor 
—before and after! The janitor said that he 
would be responsible for that, but the boys in- 
sisted. The girls left the kitchen just as spotless. 

The morning of the dance we spent an hour 
putting up our previously made (and very love- 
ly) decorations, rehearsing the hospitality ar- 
rangements, etc. When this was finished at noon, 
they all rushed home to get ready. They had 
previously decided that, although they usually 
wore jeans to square dances, they'd like to “dress 
up” for this one. 

The dance worked out beautifully. We had 
invited some mothers to come, and they said that 
they were amazed. Even the visiting teacher and 
both principals commented on how smooth it all 
was. I was proud, of course, but not surprised. 
I didn’t have to speak to a child, but I hadn't 
expected to. It was their dance. They had 
worked hard on it for a month. They made the 
decisions and planned it to the last detail. They 
were just as proud of their work as I was or al- 
most, for they couldn’t see their own growth as 
I could! 

I realize that I am fortunate to be able to 
include something like this in the curriculum. 
I believe it belongs there. Any cooperative enter- 
prise such as this with thirty-nine seventh graders 
takes a lot of time. But it was time well spent! 
Actually, my class worked harder on other work 
to be sure to have enough time to prepare the 
dance well. 

There was evident very real growth in such 
areas as arithmetic, English, art, homemaking, 
etc. These were important. Of even more im- 
portance, but less easily measured, was some very 
wonderful growth in initiative, poise, imagina- 
tion, responsibility, and cooperation. Teaching 
children to live together well ought not to be 
just an extracurricular activity!) What could be 
more important? 
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An evaluaton of an ineffective and somewhat disappointing secondary school 
student council and remedial procedure is presented by a sponsor. 


Operation Student Council 


FTER EVALUATING MY PREVIOUS 
A THREE YEARS of student council sponsor- 

ship, I can only conclude that I have let the 
kids down. But, until now, I had been quite 
smug, in fact, 1 was quite well satisfied. The 
council had not been a sore spot or problem to 
the administration. But yet, we were not func- 
tioning as a student council should. 


In the faculty bull-sessions everyone ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the operation of the 
council. Many could remember when the council 
had been a headache and a constant source of 
trouble. 


Yet in the back of my mind rested the 
thought that the council was for the students, not 
the faculty “and administration. In actuality it 
was a device for furthering the aims and pur- 
poses of education. 


I had often pleaded with the superintendent 
to make the council sponsorship an appointive 
function. I referred to myself as a “do-nothing” 
sponsor, sadly equipped for the office, but to no 
avail. The council has again elected me as its 
sponsor for the coming year so I have decided 
to “go all out” in my attempt to make the council 
an effective educational instrument. 


In setting up my problem, I have asked my- 
self two questions: 


1. What is the student council in terms of 
what it does? 


2. What should be done to make the student 
council more educationally effective? 


According to: McKown, the student council 
is a device for educating the student for success- 
ful living in a democracy, and this can best be 
accomplished by providing a setting most nearly 
representing a democracy. The student must 
have practice in actual living in a miniature 
democratic setting. This definition answers the 
question of the nature of the council in terms of 
its function. 


In evaluating the activities of previous coun- 
cils, | found we had done almost nothing worth- 
while. Almost all of our activities had been di- 
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rected toward raising funds for the annual stu- 
dent council convention. This trip was little 
more than a field trip, a visitation to points of 
interest in the vicinity of the convention. 


The present internal organization is well 
adapted to operate in our school. Following a 
primary, the president and vice-president are 
elected from the student body as a whole. The 
secretary and treasurer are named by the Coun- 
cil from a list of accredited nominees from the 
entire student body. This plan helps to guarantee 
well-qualified officers, and also promotes whole- 
some school support. Thus far this method of 
nomination and election has been highly satis- 
factory. Assurance is given of nominating and 
electing a fully qualified candidate, and this fact 
is highly publicized by the council, thus provid- 
ing an interesting, educationally worthwhile elec- 
tion. 


Each of the four classes nominates and elects 
two representatives from its own membership. 
This is satisfactory. 


However, another type of council member- 
ship is not satisfactory. The Lettermen’s Club 
president (or next ranking officer in case the 
president is a member of the council, the news- 
paper editor, and the yearbook editor are ex 
officio, but non-voting members. This plan 
should be abolished because the council meetings 
should be open to all the students thus making it 
unnecessary to provide for any non-voting mem- 
bership. Obviously, too, the inclusion of these 
non-voting members tends to promote special 
school interests and undue influence. 


The constitution provides for a regular week- 
ly meeting. However, in the past, these meetings 
have been held whenever a need was felt and 
were held out of school hours. We must allocate 
school time, a definitely scheduled period, each 
week for the council meeting. This should be 
relatively easy because weekly class meetings are 
scheduled. The council can meet at this time. 
Too, a definite, regular meeting place will have 
to be determined at the beginning of the year. 
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Our meetings have been conducted in a rather 
disorganized, haphazard manner. Many of the 
members, because of lack of interest, have not 
bothered to attend. Parliamentary procedure has 
not been too closely followed. My responsibility 
is evident; | must promote vigorous interest in 
the council meetings and stress the importance 
of following proper parliamentary procedure. 


Temporary committees with not too definite 
responsibilities have been appointed but these 
have been totally ineffective. We must judi- 
ciously appoint several permanent committees, 
each to be assigned specific tasks and held re- 
sponsible for them. Temporary committees can 
be appointed as needed. 


The committee framework should include the 
following committees: 
This committee will raise and 
handle council funds (the council is self-sustain- 


1. Finance. 


ing) and will also correlate the finances of any 
project where the school is working as a unit. 

2. Program. This group schedules and ar- 
ranges assemblies for the school year. In the 
past this committee has been unsuccessful be- 
cause it did not insist that the arranged schedule 
be followed. The results were assembly failures 


and conflicts. Pressure applied in the right places 


should help. 


This committee will also see that there are no 
conflicts between dances, class activities, ath- 
letics, and intramurals. Lack of proper correla- 
tion has caused much trouble. 


The group will also check the guest list 
prior to any school sponsored dance and elimi- 
nate any undesirable names. Individuals no 
longer in school will not be admitted to these 
functions without proper authorization. This 
procedure should eliminate many undesirable 
situations that have persisted in the past. 


3. Civic. This important committee will pro- 
vide for fire drills, fire inspections, locker in- 
spections, grounds, tardiness and absentee in- 
fractions, awards, school safety, good cheer, law 
and order, and school spirit. 


4. Public Relations. The purpose of this com- 
mittee will be to see that the activities of the 
council are sufficiently publicized, thus serving 
as a closer tie between the student body and the 
council. It will strengthen the editorial policy of 
the school paper by providing editorials of a 
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suitable nature stressing desirable actions from 
the students. 


One of the first meetings of the council will 
be used for the formulation of purposes to serve 
as guides for the activities of the year. Although 
the council members themselves must determine 
these guiding purposes, I shall submit a list for 
council consideration. In this list I will include 
those suggested by Fretwell, McKown, Terry, 
Van Pool, and other writers in this field. 


We shall emphasize that these be the frame- 
work upon which the activities shall be -hung. 
They will have to be functional, not merely idle 
mouthings. 


Some of the proposed activities to be sub- 
mitted for council consideration are the follow- 
ing: 

1. Discipline 
a. The issuance of tardiness, excused and un- 
excused passes, and the assignment of ap- 
propriate penalty tasks. 

b. Locker inspections and awards and penal- 

ties. 

c. Provision for elementary school spectator 

space during basketball games and proper 
supervision. 


Organization Functions 
a. The council’s financial functions will be 
largely those of maintaining its own pro- 
gram and correlating various fund raising 
campaigns. In the past our council has 
used the following means to raise funds 
for its program. Some of these were inef- 
fectual and others brought headaches be- 
cause of the general looseness of the plan 
and a lack of strict supervision. 
1. Special assemblies with a very small 
admission fee. 
2. Magazine subscription campaign. 
3. Movie sponsorship at the local theatre. 
4. Sale of Christmas cards. 
5. Lunches and dinners. 
6. One-act plays in our own community 
and others. 


I plan to ask the superintendent for a definite 
subsidy for the council. Naturally, the council 
and its sponsor will have to prove our case. 


b. Supervision of assembly schedule and pro- 
grams. 

c. Promotion and supervision of social ac- 
tivities. 
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3. Service Functions 

a. Supervision of automobile parking and 
maintenance of parking lots. Students 
with excess tardiness and absences can be 
put to some of these tasks. 

b. Care of school trophies. 

c. Maintenance of bulletin boards, eyesores 
in our school. 

d. Raising, lowering, and caring for the flag. 

. Fire drills. 

. Welfare activities, visitations, cards, flow- 
ers, etc. 

g. Promotion of courtesy, etiquette, and good 
behavior about the school. 

. Publicity through the local newspaper, the 
school newspaper, bulletin boards, P.-T.A., 
etc. 

Projects 

a. Handbook. A council committee did gath- 
er material last year for the purpose of 
preparing a handbook, but nothing further 
was done. 

b. Reading Library. I have already laid the 


groundwork for a reading library and 


book repair program which is to supple- 
ment regular library activities. Funds 
have already been provided for the pur- 
chase of books and repair equipment is to 
be found in the English department. The 
elementary schools have been conducting 
an extensive campaign creating interest in 
this activity. The function of the council 
will be that of perpetuating and intensify- 
ing this interest in the high school. Too, it 
can correlate classes’ book purchases and 
repair programs, and encourage extensive 
use of this library through an adequate 
publicity program. 


Naturally, other activities, both major and 
minor, will be considered by the council. 


In summary, | plan for a vigorous and, I 
hope, intelligent campaign to the end that our 
student council will become a highly profitable 
and respected organization in the school. Too, 
such a campaign should help to increase my 
own self-respect as a council sponsor. 


Editor’s Note: This is a ‘true story.’ For obvious reasons 
the writer prefers to remain anonymous 


Incorporating activities and projects into the school creates interest and 
responsibility and assures versatile training and experience. 


Photography Can Be Valuable 


HREE YEARS ago I went to Tustin as com- 

mercial teacher. During my first year we 

formed a yearbook staff and had a Cadil- 
lac photographer take all the pictures for our 
yearbook. 


Some of the students felt that our book could 
be improved by having more timely photo- 
graphed pictures of the different school events. 
This was impossible under the present conditions 
because the photographer could only attend cer- 
tain events due to other business engagements. 
It was suggested at one of our meetings that a 
Camera Club be formed and that all the school 
pictures taken by the members with their cameras 
should be pooled and the best selected for our 
yearbook. 

When the club was first formed there were 
only ten members in the group and two sponsors. 
The science teacher, who was extremely inter- 
ested in photography, offered his services as well 
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as his enlarger and developer. By the end of the 
first semester the club was the most popular 
group in the school due to the dynamic leader- 
ship of the club officers and the interest shown 
by the other students in the pictures taken by 
the group. 

A science storage room was converted into a 
darkroom by our fifth hour shop class at a very 
minimum cost involving some nails, celotex, and 
dark black paint. The school maintenance class 
wired the room as part of a class experiment. 


I am proud to say that the interest of the 
group came from within the members and needed 
very little stimulation by us as sponsors except 
in an organizational way involving the best meth- 
ods to obtain their desired goals. The goals of 
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the club were developed by the members at their 
regular seventh hour meeting each Friday. They 
developed their goals by having group discussions 
on their wants and needs and when they were 
clearly defined, the secretary organized this ma- 
terial in the form of written objectives. 


Soon their thirst for knowledge led the group 
into money raising projects to purchase the 
necessary materials. Christmas picture cards, 
the sale of candy, hot dogs, etc., netted the 
group $150.00 their first year. A purchasing 
committee of three members selected and pur- 
chased the necessary supplies for the club. 


Local commercial photographers came upon 
invitation by the club and put on demonstrations 
for the Camera Club and on two occasions pre- 
sented a program to the whole student body, 
assisted by the club. These programs, handled 
and directed by the students, created interest in 
the student body and by the end of the second 
year we had fifty members in our club which 
composed about one-third of the high school 
students. 


With the increase in membership, plans of 
expansion became a necessity and new com- 
mittees became the immediate outcome. The 
scheduling committee arranged the hours for 
the student use of the darkroom and equipment, 
the financing and purchasing committees worked 
together in obtaining supplies, and the public 
relations committee stimulated interest in the 
school and community. Consequently, a good 
share of the pictures taken by people in the sur- 
rounding area were developed by the Camera 
Club as money raising activities. 

The Camera Club decided that year to put 
on a program for the P.-T.A. in the hope they 
would vote to finance the purchase of a new 
camera and tripod for approximately $325.00. 
The activities of the club were so divided that 
each member had a part in this P.-T.A. demon- 
stration. The parents, pleased with this program, 
voted the necessary $325.00, provided the cam- 
era and tripod became the property of the school. 
if at a later date the club dissolved. 


Last year the Camera Club worked with the 
yearbook advertising staff in producing picture 
ads that both pleased the merchants and aided 
the treasury of the club. 

The Michigan Accrediting Officer spoke high- 
ly of our Camera Club last year and suggested 
that it would be a very good idea to give a 
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half-credit in photography to all the students 
who fulfilled the necessary requirements the 
same as in other subjects. 

We feel that the success of this club belongs 
to the original ten members who started it and 
preserved the interest of the group during its 
embryonic period. They proved to the school 
and to the community that photography can be 
organized and developed as a part of the regular 
school program so that it will enrich the lives 
of all those who become a part of it. 

In summarizing the success of the club over 
the past three years, I would say that the follow- 
ing points favored its development: 

1. The zeal for the club came from the ori- 
ginal members and was not stimulated by faculty 
desire. 

2. The organization plan was simple and 
workable. 

3. The club was geared to the needs of its 
members. 

4. Changes were brought about through the 
desire of the group. 

5. Adequate time was provided for the meet- 
ings during the school day. 

6. Adult domination was avoided; sponsors 
acted as co-workers. 

7. The consideration, cooperation, and _ac- 
ceptance by the rest of the faculty and the ad- 
ministration. 

8. The fine cooperation of the community. 

9. The original members were dynamic in- 
dividuals who aroused interests in less capable 
students. 

10. The assumption of individual and group 
responsibilities as a member of the club. 

11. Ability to reach agreement with others 
on a mutual task. 

12. The ability of the members to appraise 
group progress through common goals. 


According to NEA, elementary teachers are 
badly needed in 45 states, and secondary teachers 
in nine, with no immediate decrease in this 
shortage in sight. Despite the five per cent in- 
crease for 1952-53, the average salary of class- 
room teachers is $3405 — $1783 in pre-war 
money value. A salary schedule comparable to 
those of other professions requiring about the 
same personal and educational requirements is 
the only solution to the problem of teacher 
shortage. 
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“We Learn to Do by Doing,” is a maxim that is appropriate to many projects 
and undertakings, not excluding secondary school yearbooks. 


Then and Now in Sehool 
Activities---Yearbooks 


T WAS A SURPRISE to John Sherman, in the 
[ici of 1913, that he was elected editor of 

Portsmouth High School’s first “annual.” He 
had been among a group of seniors, a week or so 
earlier, whom the principal had hand-picked to 
listen to the sales talk by the representative of an 
engraving company. The salesman had ap- 
proached the principal, and the principal had 
called in a group of key seniors for indoctrina- 
tion. The salesman hoped to get a contract for 
engraving (which he did eventually) and the 
principal wished to inaugurate an activity which 
was running in high gear in some schools but 
not yet started in Portsmouth. 


John opposed the idea at the time. His first 
argument was that if the class intended to get out 
a yearbook, it should have started the project 
much earlier—not only earlier that fall but in 
its sophomore or junior year—so that they could 
have time to prepare personnel for the editorial 
and business-management duties and to set up a 
sinking fund to finance the publication. Then, 
he argued further, the project would cost more 
than the class of only sixty-two members could 
afford. It was because of his opposition to the 
activity in the first place that he was surprised 
at being elected editor. 


Ralph, the class president, who later became 
a Protestant minister, called a class meeting in 
the form of a peanut social one December after- 
noon. John went to the meeting, not even know- 
ing its purpose, and ate peanuts along with his 
classmates while Ralph explained the purpose of 
the meeting and presented the principal’s pro- 
posal that the class institute the new activity. 
It was too late then to stem the movement. The 
principal apparently had done some home-mis- 
sionary work among various members of the 
class, and the vote to undertake the annual was 
quite one-sided. Nevertheless, John voted as he 
previously had argued. And even then, all in the 
same meeting, his classmates elected him editor. 


The school had just completed a successful 
football season, and John was football captain. 
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Maybe that is why his peers looked to him for the 
editorship. John never understood himself how 
and why it came about. He would have declined 
the nomination were it not that Herman also was 
nominated (John never could resist competing 
with Herman for anything which Herman 
sought) and that he thought he did not stand a 
ghost of a show of winning the election. 


Herman was the Beau Brummell of the class, 
and John never had been much of a ladies’ man. 
But it seemed that what looked to John like his 
worst liability in the impromptu election became 
his chief asset. The majority of the class were 
girls, and the girls leaned heavily toward John. 


“What a way to choose an editor!” thought 
John, as he sat in a daze when the ballots were 
counted. Then the remaining members of the 
editorial and business staff were elected by the 
time the supply of peanuts was exhausted. It 
was voted, also, to repeat “The College Ball” a 
four-act drama, as a money-maker to support the 
yearbook. The play had been successfully per- 
formed the preceding May, and not much addi- 
tional work or expense was involved in its repe- 
tition. John and four other members of the 
newly elected yearbook staff, plus Herman, con- 
stituted one-half of the cast for the money-maker. 


Although the principal had forced the idea 
of the annual upon the class without the majority 
of them—or of the staff— appreciating the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking, it never seemed to oc- 
cur to him to appoint a faculty sponsor to help 
nourish and guide the new baby. The staff re- 
sented this neglect, and on the first page of the 
yearbook showed a picture of the feet of the staff 
members, with this subscript: 

The above is a reproduction of the main 
support our staff has had in making this, the 
first “Benedictus.” If you were in our shoes 


you could better appreciate the product of our 
labor, and would do all in your power to aid 
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the “Benedictus” staff of Nineteen Hundred 
and Fifteen. 


“The 1914 Benedictus” 
Faults in Procedure 
The lack of faculty 
every hand, both in the procedures of producing 
the publication and in the product itself. 


counsel was evident on 


John Sherman had never seen a high. school 
“annual”; he did not even know there ever had 
been such a thing. Yet, he was editor-in-chief. 
His only qualifications for the job were his in- 
defatigable energy and his naiveté. But those two 
proved to be more qualifications than most of the 
nine-member staff brought to the assignment. 
Six of the nine proved to be deadwood. The 
business manager and his two assistants were 
almost nonentities, and therefore Ralph, the class 
president, stepped in as advertising solicitor and 
did noble service. (Maybe the experience proved 
helpful in his adult career as a clergyman.) John 
took over much of the business duties of promo- 
tion, sales, contacts with engraver and printer, 
and general roustabout. Amy and Maurice, as- 
sistant editors, did their parts nobly, but John 
carried the ball most of the time for both over-all 
management and execution of minor details. 


John presided at staff meetings; he super- 
vised and directed the work of assistants; he 
planned the master layout; he wrote much of 
the copy; he gleaned newspapers for gags to in- 
tersperse among the ads; he took candid-camera 
snapshots, most of which turned out bad; he 
mounted pictures for the engraver; he shipped 
to and received material from the engraver; 
he read proof; he routed copy through the print 
shop; he did ballyhoo work in school assemblies ; 
and he high-pressured the faculty for their “co- 
operation.” This last act was the most brazen 
thing ever done by a high school boy, and it was 
at the request of the principal. 


Chiefly as a financial measure, the staff had 
planned for each faculty member to have an 
individual halftone in the book, and for each to 
pay for his own photograph and engraving. The 
faculty had objected to this, and had proposed a 
group picture instead. The principal, therefore, 
placed John on the program at the next faculty 
meeting to browbeat them into subservience. 


The. staff invited the head of the English de- 
partment and the head of the Latin department 
to propose names for the yearbook. The name 
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suggested by the English teacher was adopted by 
the staff. But since John disliked the English 
teacher personally, he insisted on reconsidera- 
tion, and forced through the adoption of Bene- 
dictus, a name which stands to this day. 


Faults in the Product 
John blushes and moans now to see the prod- 
uct of his unsupervised work forty years ago. 
He did as well as he knew at the time and as well 
as he was able in time available from December 
until May, but he didn’t know enough and he 
didn’t have time enough. 


A breakdown of the 132 pages in the 1914 
Benedictus shows the following major allot- 
ments of pages: introduction and dedication, 
three; pictures and data on buildings and 
grounds, four; faculty and faculty members’ chil- 
dren, nine; seniors, 53; other classes, 14; ath- 
letics, 15; other activities, 11; alumni, three, 
necrology, one; ads, gags, and dirt, 19. 


Foremost among the faults in this allotment 
is the preponderant portion to the senior class. 
A finer breakdown of this portion shows: car- 
toon, one; yearbook staff, two; individual pic- 
tures and biographical sketches of seniors, 13; 
“The College Ball,” three; class history, four; 
class will, three; class alphabet, three; class 


poem, two; class prophecy, 20; two senior clubs 
(one for each sex), two. 


The 29 pages given to class history, class 
alphabet, class poem, and—worst of all—class 
prophecy, were straight, full-page, page-after- 
age twelve-point type, an unjustifiable waste. 
(John Sherman knew better than to use the long 
class prophecy, but he used it rather than offend 
Amy, who wrote it and to whom John thought he 
owed consideration because of some of his past 
inconsiderate behavior toward her.) The three 
pages to class will, except for one given to a 
cartoon—Maurice’s ten cartoons were the best 
thing in the book—were worse than waste; they 
were iniquitous. Of the 35 items “bequeathed” 
by the departing seniors, no less than 15 were 
raw insults, and a dozen contained weak allusions 
understood then by few people and now by no- 
body. 


There were only three pages of candid-camera 
pictures in the whole book. One was of parts of 
the school plant and two were action pictures in 
athletics. 


A few typographical errors, and errors in 
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spelling, punctuation, and capitalization escaped 
notice until too late. 


Cheap or weak “jokes,” to say nothing of 
dirty digs about defenseless people, helped make 
filler and “enticement” among the 19 pages of 
advertising. (It is sad, in any case, for a school 
yearbook to have to carry advertising at all.) 


Faults in Financing 


The class had no nest egg from previous 
years’ accumulation to start the project off on a 
sound financial footing. It repeated “The Col- 
lege Ball” for a starter, after having foolishly 
dissipated an amazing windfall from its first 
performance the preceding spring, but it is un- 
fair and unwise willfully to plan a dramatic 
production for no other purpose than making 
money. Insofar as possible, every tub should 
sit on its own bottom—certainly, insofar as de- 
liberately planned financing is concerned. 


Too much of the first Benedictus was allotted 
to advertisements. Any advertisements, what- 
ever, are too many, but the 1914 Benny gave 
one-seventh of the whole to this financial raft. 
Advertising in a yearbook, more than in a school 
paper, is a form of charity or of blackmail. The 
main value of a school yearbook is agreed to be 
as a memory book to graduates in future years. 
Businessmen buying advertising have a right to 
expect returns sooner than a memory book can 
promise. 


But even then, one merchant would not pay 
for his ad. His street number appeared in each 
of the four corners of his space, and the number 
was incorrect. Had he cunningly given it wrong, 
or was a typographical error committed four 
times? Nobody knows, for the original copy 
was not retained. 


Engraving and printing contracts were made 
before sales campaigns succeeded. Several copies 
of the Benny were sold to the junkman. John 
Sherman bought ten copies at full price to help 
keep the project solvent, and some other staff 
members also overextended their budgets to 
help save face and maintain credit, but never- 
theless, a printing bill of six hundred dollars re- 
mained unpaid for seven years. 


A Check List of Errors 


A summary of mistakes in producing a year- 
book back in the good old days can assist present- 
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day sponsors who would be circumspect to avoid 
the pitfalls not foreseen by their predecessors. 


1. The activity was practically pushed onto 
the pupils by an overzealous principal. 


2. Influences outside of the school played a 
part in inaugurating the activity. 


3. The yearbook was a product of one class, 
and became a memory book for one class, rather 
than the whole school. 


4. The project was started too late in the 
school year and too late in the career of the class 
consummating it. 

5. Personal popularity of pupils, rather than 
competence or ambition on their part, was the 
basis for selection of staff members. 

6. Personnel were not prepared by practice 
or precept to assume responsibility for the 
project. 

7. No funds for financing the project were 
accumulated in advance. 

8. A four-act play was presented for the sole 
purpose of subsidizing the yearbook. 

9. No faculty counsel or sponsorship of any 
kind was given the enterprise. 

10. The majority of the staff members loafed 
on the job. 

11. Subscription campaigns came too late, 
were too restricted, and were mishandled. 

12. The editor-in-chief did too much of the 
routine work. 

13. An unbeholden bumptious boy browbeat 
the faculty into giving bonuses. 


14. Prejudice and caprice played a part in 
naming the publication. 


15. Too much space was given to the senior 
class and too little to other classes. 


16. Too much space was given to typed mat- 
ter and too little to snapshots and action pictures. 


17. Sentiment rather than reason governed 
the choice of much of the content. 


18. Advertisements got too much space. 


19. Typographical errors, misspellings, and 
errors in capitalization and punctuation were 
overlooked. 


20. Many of the so-called jokes were weak. 


21. Dirt columns became insulting. 
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22. Allusions which were understood by too 
few people abounded. 

23. Slipshod business practices were per- 
mitted. 

24. Some pupils spent more money than they 
could afford. 

25. A big bill was left unpaid. 

John Sherman is now a grandfather. Two of 
his sons graduated from Portsmouth and one of 
them was on the Benny staff. Things are going 
well now for that particular yearbook in that 
particular high school. If other schools can prof- 
it by the example, no fee will be charged for 
“professional services,” but the principal value 
of the account of the experience lies in its reve- 
lation of the real truth about the good old days. 


Editor's Note: This is the second of a series on “Then 
and Now In School Activities’ by the same author. The 
story is a true one with fictitious names and high school. 


For the past five years the Lakewood Junior 
High School, Long Beach, California, has an- 
nually exchanged flags with a Latin America 
country. This impressive two-day ceremony in- 
cludes addresses by representatives of both coun- 
tries, essay and costume contests, colorful dances, 
appropriate music, dramatics, and pageantry, 
decorated rooms and corridors, a parade, etc. 
Naturally, this culminating activity of a ninth- 
grade social-studies unit on “Our American 
Neighbors” requires study, investigation, and 
planning as well as presentation. An idea for 
your school? 

Some types of interscholastic competition 
have been under heavy fire for the past few 
years, and, apparently, may shortly be fighting 
for their very lives. In the spring of 1950 the 
North Central Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges recommended that its member 
schools ban all interscholastic rating and deci- 
sion contests except athletics. A year later, due 
to the unfavorable reaction, the Association re- 
placed this recommendation with one less severe. 
Despite this somewhat-of-a-reversal, there is 
growing opposition to these events. 





What You Need 











NEW FREE FILM FOLDER 
A new folder, “Free Films for ’53,” listing 46 
subjects for use in high school assembly pro- 
grams and home economics, science, and health 
classes, has just been issued by Association 
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Films. Copies may be had at no charge by writ- 
ing Public Relations Dept., Association Films, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CHALLENGER SCREEN 

The new Challenger 5-Star Screen is a port- 
able pushbutton screen with crystal-beaded pro- 
jection surface. The simple pushbutton operation 
releases the securely held screen case as the legs 
slide smoothly down to standing position. The 
bail is hooked to the goose-neck at the angle de- 
sired and uneven projection or squaring on the 
screen caused by uneven flooring or projector 
base is corrected. The crystal beads offer a snow- 
white projection surface with great reflective 
power and brilliance for brighter projection. The 
Challenger has an easily held carrying grip with 
scientifically gauged balance. 

The new screen is available in eight sizes: 
four square sizes, 40, 50, 60, and 70 inches, each 
adjusting to four square and four rectangular po- 
sitions; and four rectangular sizes, 30 by 40, 37 
by 50, 45 by 60, and 52 by 70 inches. Da-Lite 
Screen Co., Inc., Dept. NS, 2711 N. Pulaski Rd., 
Chicago 39.—School Executive 


RADIO ENGLISH 

“Radio English” by French, Levenson, Rock- 
well. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 368 pp. $3.60. A 
lively presentation of the elements of modern 
radio work, and its relation with the public 
school English class. The authors predict that 
this subject will soon rank in importance with 
the school newspaper and _  yearbook.—Ohie 
Schools 


THE EASTERN ARTS ASSN. YEARBOOK 

Another Yearbook of The Eastern Arts Asso- 
ciation is ready for distribution and is available 
for purchase by non-members. 

The title of the 1952 edition is ART EDUCA- 
TION IN A SCIENTIFIC AGE. This 112-page 
volume presents points of view, activities, and 
methods, consonant with the times. In this Year- 
book the reader will not find ready-made an- 
swers to problems posed by our scientific age; 
rather he is stimulated to engage in further per- 
sonal search for those solutions that will best 
meet his needs, in terms of the children and 
youth who come under his direction at this, the 
most crucial epoch in western culture. 

A limited number of this edition is now avail- 
able to non-members at $3.00 a copy. Orders 
will be filled as long as the supply lasts. Stand- 
ing orders placed by colleges, libraries, museums, 
etc., will be honored and will assure receipt of 
each edition as published. Order from Lillian 
D. Sweigart, S.T.C., Kutztown, Pa. 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for Mareh 








March brings the wind-up of winter activ- 
ities. “In like a lion—out like a lamb” spotlights 
the spring season of growth. Fortunate, indeed, 
is the program chairman who has a well-planned 
assembly schedule. Even the wind sings a loud 
song. 

Pussy willows, daffodils, and red buds give 
evidence of bursting new life. Kites, jump 
ropes, and marbles appear on the school grounds. 
Little white lambs and white-faced calves play 
in the pastures, but in the classrooms, Dutch 
scenes and tulips show that March is here. 


IMPROVING DIRECTORSHIP 


Assembly production is a group art. The 
simplest program requires cooperation from a 
number of persons. Every number requires nu- 
merous decisions, ranging from driving nails to 
checking audience response. Even a genius loses 
by making all decisions himself. 

In trying to control minds, speech, and ideas, 
inefficiency results. When the pupils perform, 
they resemble marionettes of a puppet show; they 
move like mechanical robots. Such an activity is 
the creation of a dictatorial, dogmatic director. 
The audience is neither inspired nor uplifted. It 
is amused and often disgusted. 

At the other extremity is the desultory direc- 
tor who uses neither method nor principles. Lack 
of continuity, persistence, and purpose show ab- 
sence of plan, pattern, and arrangement. Every- 
one follows his own ideas in a haphazard opera- 
tion. An example of this program is a mixture 
of numbers prepared in different classes. It be- 
comes a hit-or-miss affair leaving the bewildered 
audience to fit the numbers together like parts 
of a jig-saw puzzle. 

These are perplexing problems in direction. 
Sometimes they are solved by the costly trial and 
error method or the accumulation of knowledge 
through experience. 

However, no formula furnishes a short-cut 
success. The answer is work. The nucleus of the 
assembly program starts like a small snowball. 
It gains momentum as it rolls. Vision, high ideals, 
enthusiasm, and consecration to duty are essen- 
tials of good directing but the basic requirement 
is ability to guide others toward the unity of 
spirit needed for superiority in performance. 
Success lies in getting others to share responsi- 
bility. Pupils should be inspired to do good work 
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but not professional. The world seldom sees per- 
fection. The good director understands, gencour- 
ages, inspires, but seldom drives. 

Every school has certain traditions, customs, 
or mores. Definite conventions have developed 
for carrying on activities. Change is resented as 
revolution. The director must use time as an 
ally. The school principal makes decisions for 
the good of the majority. His policies are to be 
respected; his advice and approval are manda- 
tory. 

The first step is an outline of the purposes. 
This is discussed with tie students who are 
responsible for the program. A theme is sug- 
gested and the script-writing committee starts to 
work. 

A production plan is the second step in wise 
direction. Certain functions are clearly defined 
as executive duties. These are fulfilled by man- 
agers and include: business, sound, properties, 
scenery, make-up, and lighting. 

All in all, a director needs the patience of 
Job, the wisdom of Solomon, and the pedagogy 
of Jesus. Every assembly is worth the effort; it 
is doing something for others. 


STAMP ASSEMBLY 
School Philatelists 
Suggested Scripture: Matthew 25:14-29 

The first United States postage stamps were 
authorized on March 3, 1847. Famous stamps 
may be displayed on the assembly program. 
Skits from the biographies of famous Americans, 
who have received recognition by commemora- 
tive postage stamps, make good numbers. Most 
children have had experience with post office as 
a game. They like the idea. 

If the school has a good projector, the audi- 
ence will enjoy seeing stamps on the screen. 
Different students briefly explain the significance 
of four or five famous stamps. 

A hidden microphone can pick up effective 
fan-fare and sound effects. Available recordings 
are suggestive. 

Mood music heightens the presentations. Its 
selection gives a special effect by shifting the 
listeners’ attention from music to speech. Just 
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as seasoning, it should be used sparingly. A few 
bars finishing on a chord are enough. The hand- 
ling of records and sounds require skill but music 
and sound used with speech and vision insure 
success. 


WIND ASSEMBLY 

Science Department 

Suggested Scripture: 
Matthew 8:23-27 or Luke 8:22-25 


The purpose of this assembly is to entertain 
and inform. A lamb will help create atmosphere. 
Advance publicity is “Prepare for a Big Blow in 
Assembly.” 

A blow-out can be a candle contest or feather 
blowing game. A quiz follows in which two stu- 
dents name windy words as huff, puff, and gust. 
Windy students may be nominated before the 
assembly time. 

Appropriate songs as “I’m Forever Blowing 
Bubbles” can be dramatized. Using the kite 
idea, students can show how Franklin and his 
son made his experiment. The Library Club can 
suggest books with wind in the titles. 

Explaining how the wind instruments of the 
band work is a good number used to introduce 
musical numbers. 

A student may demonstrate why an airplane 
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THE NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE TOPIC FOR THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 1952-1953 IS: ‘ 


WHAT FORM OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TION SHOULD THE UNITED STATES SUPPORT? 


DEBATE HANDBOOK 

(Extra Copies to the same school) 
SET OF SPEECHES 

(Extra Copies to the same school) : 
YOUR GUIDE TO EFFECTIVE REBUTTALS 
DEBATE REVIEW 


$3.35 
2.00 
1.50 
1.00 
1.75 
2.25 


COMBINATION OFFER 


Consisting of one Debate Handbook, One Set of 
Speeches, and the "Debate Review.” 


PRICE . $6.85 
(Your Guide to Effective Rebuttals included in Combination 
offer for $1.00 additional) 
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stays in the air. Another demonstrative talk can 
be given about cyclones and tornadoes and hurri- 
canes. Safety suggestions are timely. Experi- 
ments showing the power of compressed air are 
interesting to audiences. 

Children enjoy hearing interpretations of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s wind poems. One of 
the William Howitt poems, “The Wind in a 
Frolic,’ remains a favorite in anthologies. It 
presents the wind as sprightly, mischievous, and 
boisterous. 

Myths are wonderful stories with dramatic 
force and ethical value. They are prepared as 
any other declamation by keeping dramatic epi- 
sodes and dialogue prominent. Aeolus and his 
Harp of Winds is appropriate. In high school, 
the accounts of Aeneas, the Trojan warrior of 
Vergil’s Aeneid, will furnish presentation for 
creative drama. 


YEARBOOK ASSEMBLY 
Journalism Department 
Suggested Scripture: I John 1:1-8 
To persuade and convince the students that 
they should purchase the yearbook is the purpose 
of this assembly. 
“Extra! Extra!-Big Scoop!” is the advance 
publicity slogan. 


























WHAT FORM OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 
SHOULD THE 
UNITED STATES 
SUPPORT? 


MID-WEST DEBATE BUREAU 
NORMAL, ILLINOIS 
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The first scene takes place in 1978. Two 
middle-aged seniors meet and ask about the 
1953 school year. Then, in a flash back, they 
turn back the clock and staff officers show large 
pages from the yearbook. 

Continuity can be provided by singing com- 
mercials or poetry adaptations from the theme of 
the book. The Pied Piper has been used. School 
Spirit is also a good emcee who conducts the 
audience through the halls of the school. Uncle 
Sam is another good emcee for this activity. 

Another suggestion is to dramatize the troub- 
les of the editor-in-chief who has a nightmare. 
Mr. Deadline, Mr. High Cost, Miss Won’t Work, 
and Tellie Trouble haunt her with their charac- 
teristics. The audience sympathizes with the 
editor. 

In the closing scene, school spirit shows the 
editor how staff members are cooperating. The 
art editor demonstrates with a chalk talk. The 
business manager outlines his plans and the stu- 
dent body pledges to purchase the annual. 

“Extra! Extra!” is a skit showing how the 
yearbook contains outstanding featiires of school 
life. School Spirit can take the audience on a 
television tour through various activities of the 
school. Extra! Extra! is the commercial chal- 
lenge to buy. 

Pride and appreciation were given to Enid 
High School’s yearbook last year. The Quill 
rated first in Oklahoma. Miss Ruth Scott, head 
of the journalism department, was the sponsor. 


CLEAN-UP ASSEMBLY 
Student Council 
Suggested Scripture: John 37:10-23 

“Clean minds! Clean rooms! Clean bodies!” is 
not only the theme for Clean-up Assembly but it 
is the policy of Enid Schools during the entire 
year. This assembly is most successful when in- 
itiated and planned by student committees, under 
the guidance of a sponsor-director. The high 
school group can plan for cleanliness morally, 
physically, and spiritually. 

A cleaning brigade, armed with mops, brooms, 
and brushes sing songs and decorate the stage. 
An appropriate motto is given by a high school 
boy: 

“Carve your name in the hearts of your 

school mates not on the desks.”—Scot 

Johnston. 

A junior high school girl suggests: 

“Join our cleaning brigade 

Just for a year or two 

Help us keep the Litterbugs out 

Remember we need you! 

A happy time we’re sure to have 

When we get rid of the Litterbug Crew.” 
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This assembly is the climax in clean-up week. 
King of the Litterbugs resembles the villain of 
the old fashioned “mellerdrama.” He is the 
enemy of School Spirit. The king’s helpers are 
Fire and Carelessness. School Spirit is aided by 
Good Citizenship and Uncle Sam. 

Emerson junior high students gave dramatiza- 
tions of a conflict between the Litterbug King 
and School Spirit. Each tried to convert students 
when they crossed the stage. Finally, members 
of the group were convinced that they should co- 
operate in clean-up week by picking up papers 
thrown on the stage. When they did, they found 
that each had an important quotation about 
cleanliness. 

A secret committee reported names of stu- 
dents who were commended. Good citizens who 
cooperated best in keeping the school clean were 
named. Awards were made to home rooms hav- 
ing highest ratings for neatness. 

Another interesting prograrn is the trial. An 
eighth grade group worked out a thirty-minute 
presentation of the trial of a boy for sabotaging 
the school. He had thrown papers in the halls. 

Character witnesses and a student portrayed 
the boy’s mother. The jury, judge, and bailiff 
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"EAVES 


Costume rentals to churches, schools, 
colleges and organizations every- 
where. 100,000 costumes in stock 
—promptly available at very mod- 
erate rates. 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 


Complete productions or any part 
thereof. You name the play or list 
of requirements—we send full infor- 
mation without obligation. 


EAVES 


COSTUME COMPANY 


Eaves B 
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were selected. The prosecuting attorney told how 
the school trained good citizens, how records 
were kept, and how guidance was taught in home 


room programs. The verdict was “guilty” and p R { NM T l | G P LAT E S 


the defendant was given clemency when he was 


paroled to Good Citizenship. Low Pruces- High Zuality 


This is the problem-solving assembly and 


has many advantages. All Work GUARANTEED Completely 
ACHIEVEMENT ASSEMBLY By Big Firm Established in 1920 
—— WE WORK NIGHT AND DAY 
Suggested Scripture: Mark 4:1-9 
During March, 4-H Clubs of America prepare TO GIVE YOU FAST SERVICE 
for spring contests. Songs, skits, timely topics, Ask for References Near You 
and demonstrations will interest the school audi- Ks. 
ence and also help students in poise and audience 
projection. A good skit can show how the 4-H 
club developed, its aims and benefits. 
Leaders of the group will help select appro- 
priate numbers. The problem in presenting a 


‘ ; ; ; CUTS FOR STUDENT PUBLICATIONS 
thirty-minute program comes in the selection of 
demonstrations which will interest the entire On FAST SERVICE AT LOW RATES 


student body. Condensed Price List Write for Complete One 











Leaders from neighboring clubs will cooperate 


in an exchange of programs. County agents will ZINC HALFTONES| ZINC ETCHINGS 
also give suggestions. 60-75-8S-100 SCREEN | (SHADED CUTS 10XEXTRA) 
MOUNTED 











A college student, a former member, can also 
inspire the group by speaking extemporaneously 
about the 4-H club program. FOR 1T05|FOR ITO S| FOR 1TOS |FoR 1705 | FORITOS 


Films, highlighting 4-H club work, are avail- Sonane incase |ousnnd meas | sestes ous | sevant cess [SWE 
oie lei : astout acre OTHER SIZES AT PROPORTIONATE RATES (‘stro otvow 
able from the State Agricultural Colleges or TEN SQUARE -INCH CUTS 











county agents. Parents, who have belonged to $1.70 | $1.80 | $1.90 | $2.05 | $4.75 | 


TWENTY- SQUARE -INCH CUTS 


4-H clubs, are interviewed or asked to speak $2.95 | $3.15 | $3.25 | $3.60 | $6.55 | 


briefly. Ribbons, medals, and prizes can be dis- FIFTY- SQUARE -INCH CUTS 


played. $5.85 | $5.90 | $6.45 | 36.55 | $10.45 | 
$16 


ONE HUNDREO-SQUARE INCH CUTS 





MATERIALS FOR MARCH ASSEMBLIES _ 
Sound effect records are available from Gen- CUTS AND MATS or 
nett Records, Box 38, Foulke Station, Richmond, FOOTBALL PLAYERS 

Indiana. 

Material for the Stamp Assembly may be 
adaptable from information in the article: ‘“Al- 
fred Nobel—A Project in Scholarship” by Theo- 
dora Kock published in December issue of School 
Activities. 

For Girl Scout assembly, materials are adapt- 
able from GIRL SCOUTS OF THE U.S.A., 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17, New York. 

St. Patrick’s Day Assembly suggestions are 
found in February, 1952, issue School Activities, Please Write Us Fo, 
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special designing. Wonderful 
JACK HARPER 1615 ROYAL ST 
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NewsNotes and Comments 
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Official Boy Scout Week Poster 

Boy Scout Week, February 7 to 13, marking 
the 43rd anniversary of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, will be observed throughout the nation by 
more than 3,250,000 boys and adult leaders. Since 
1910, more than 20,200,000 boys and men have 
been members. 

“Forward on Liberty’s 
Team” is the birthday theme 
and the emphasis is on “The 
Scout Family” of programs, 
meeting the interests of boys 
in three age groups: Cub 
Scouting for boys 8, 9, and 
10; Boy Scouting for those 
11, 12, and 13; and Explor- 
ing for boys 14 and upward. 

The high point of Scout- 
ing in 1953 will be the Third 
National Jamboree. More than 50,000 Boy Scouts 
will camp on the Irvine Ranch in the Newport 
Harbor area of southern California next July 
17 to 23. 
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Calendars for Pen Pals Abroad 


Children who have pen pals may have, free, 
two postcard-size calendars, one to send abroad 
and the other for themselves. The Children’s 
Plea for Peace is issuing this 14-page 1953 chil- 
dren’s calendar with mottos and illustrations. 

Adults may receive one for a gift of monev. 
however small, which will go towards the cost of 
printing. 

The calendars may be had by writing to the 
Minnesota World Affairs Center, U of M.—Minn. 
Journal of Education 


Bundle of Figures 


This little bundle of figures tells how tele- 
vision is doing in the world of education. 

Thirty school systems are producing television 
programs. 

Two hundred school systems and colleges are 
equipping classrooms to receive TV programs. 

Fourteen communities have applied to the 
F.C.C. for construction permits to operate edu- 
cation stations. 

Six New York State communities joined ef- 
forts to lay plans for the first statewide network 
of educational TV stations. 
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Thirteen other states are planning statewide 
TV networks. 

To round out this set of statistics two other 
figures should be added. Schoolmen have 182 
days (from December 1) to claim the 242 channels 
reserved for education.—The Nation’s Schools 


At least 500,000 children in the United States 
are attending half-day school sessions.—Idaho 
Education News 


“He Had Never Learned To Swim” 


The canoe has tipped over. The next issue 
of the local newspaper tells the story—father and 
son drown. A sailboat has been caught without 
warning in the path of merciless winds. Search- 
ing parties find the bodies twenty-four hours 
later. Day after day during the summer months 
the press and radio carry such reports. “He had 
never learned to swim” or an equivalent obser- 
vation frequently tells why the event has taken 
its death toll. 

Teaching children to swim ought to be an 
active part of every school system’s program. 
The report of a year’s achievement in every 
school system should recite with pride the grow- 
ing percentages of children who before gradua- 
tion have learned to swim. That school system 
is indeed wholeheartedly interested in the wel- 
fare of its children that stipulates “High School 
Diplomas are issued only when joined with a 
Swimming Certificate.’"—The School Executive 


A Good Bulletin Board Idea 


That wonderful bulletin board that you’re so 
proud of need never be removed! Simply get 
someone from your camera club to take a picture 
of it, “blow up” the picture, and use it as part 
of an exhibit of “Bulletin Boards and How to 
Make Them Attractive.’—The Clearing House 


TV Manual 


Television as a visual aid to education is 
rapidly becoming a reality and the Federal Se- 
curity Agency of the Office of Education has pro- 
duced a pamphlet which will be a great aid to 
schools planning to use TV in their educational 
programs. 
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This pamphlet, “Television in our Schools,” is 
the first in the field produced by the Office of 
Education. It deals with television’s role in edu- 
cation and current and possible uses of TV. 

The booklet is for sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.. Price, 15 cents.—School & 
Community 


Students Read More Books ° 


Junior and senior high school students are 
reading more books for their own enjoyment in 
spite of the sudden popularity of television, ac- 
cording to Max J. Herzberg, chairman of the Se- 
lection Committee and a past president of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 

The Teen Age Book Club will distribute more 
than 1,300,000 books by the end of this school 
year to members of its 6,000 TAB clubs through- 
out the nation. This marks an increase of 26 


per cent over the total number of books dis- 
tributed last year.—N. C. Public School Bulletin 


We're On “Voice” 


Scholastic’s “America Votes, 1952” supplement 
was the subject of a radio feature prepared by 





BUILD ... BETTER 


Your High School Speech 


and Drama Activities 


12 benefits for you, your students, and your 
School-Community relations. Here is an educa- 
tionally sound incentive tool that can help you. 

Strengthen your School-Community rela- 

tions and activities. 

Build esteem for all speech activities in 

ead school. 

ncourage better classroom speech and 

oral reporting. 

Reward students for oral} GROWTH as well 

as talent. 

Apply to ALL STUDENTS in the high 

school. 

Help students to plan and execute edu- 

cationally sound extracurricular oral pro- 

grams—minimum effort = you. 

Apply to all four years, helping to develop 

good speech habits on a day-to-day basis. 

Provide current information on _ public 

speaking, drama, debate club meeting ac- 

tivities in other high schools. 

Provide a flexible incentive tool that fits 

your local situation—conserves your time. 

Help parents understand the need for good 

oral communication. 

Give national recognition (which helps you 

locally) for good speech progress made in 

your high school. 

Identify your school with a 12-year-old no- 

tional program that encourages GROWTH 

as well as talent in oral communication. 
Ask about Masque & Gavel Society’s national 
SPEECH FOR USE classroom and extracurricular 
achievement program. Successfully proved. Edu- 
cationally sound. Tailored to your needs. Aca- 
demically stimulating. Write: 


MASQUE & GAVEL 


Northwestern University 


P. O. Box 822 Evanston, Ill. 
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the Voice of America and distributed to all for- 
eign language units of the Voice for overseas 
broadcasts.—The Capsule News 


The Musical Calendar 


The Musical Calendar by Gerald Marks. Stor- 
ies of the Jewish Holidays in Song. 12” LP Rec- 
ord. $5.95. A remarkably beautiful and sympa- 
thetic interpretation in original songs which will 
bring understanding to young and old of all 
religions. 78 RPM version also available, $5.95. 
Available at Sound Book Press Society, Inc., 
P. O. Box 1495, Grand Central Station, New York 
LN. &. 


Music and Human Harmony 


Do the songs that children sing—jingles about 
courtesy and neatness, songs of other lands and 
peoples, songs of international understanding— 
actually affect their attitudes? What sound pic- 
tures do children have of the American Indian? 
War whoops and drum rhythms? What changes 
might occur if children sang songs that Indian 
children sing? These are some of the questions 
to be probed in a project in the third grades of 
two New York City public schools. This study, 
the first of its kind, will be directed by Jay T. 
Wright, director of the intergroup education 
workshop of Columbia University —National 
Parent-Teacher 


These Dolls Teach 


Little Hopi Indian girls learn about the reli- 
gion of their tribe through dolls called Kachinas, 
which represent supernatural spirits and dancers 
who honor these spirits. The youngsters get their 
dolls—along with gifts like sweets, fruits, and 
toys—during a series of Kachina festivals that 
take place each year from December to July.— 
National Parent-Teacher 


Query 


When we listen to the radio, look at television 
and read the newspapers we wonder whether 
universal education has been the great boon that 
its supporters have always claimed it would be. 
—Robert M. Hutchins 


CAPS and GOWNS 


For Graduation. Special money- 
saving plan. Write for full 
details and returnable sample. 
No expense or obligation. Also 
Choir and Choral Apparel. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1025 S. 4th St. Greenville, Ill. 
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OPERATION ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Prairie Grade School in Johnson County, Kan- 
sas, is fortunate in having a large central library 
which services about 1100 boys and girls and 50 
teachers each week. Thirty minute classes, dur- 
ing which children check out books, are sched- 
uled each week for grades from 4th through 8th, 
every two weeks for Ist through 3rd. 


All classes in upper grades have an assistant 
librarian chosen by the Home Room teacher each 
six weeks. The choice is based on grades, good 
citizenship, and neatness. (There are times when 
grades are minimized if a particular pupil needs 
and wants the experience very much.) The as- 
sistant takes over the desk and charging the 
books. This emphasizes the fact that it is their 
library besides relieving the librarian for reading 
guidance. Assistants from the 8th grade are 
trained to help in the lower grades’ library 
classes. Their own days of loving the good old 
Fairy Tales and such ageless characters as Goldi- 
locks, Peter Rabbit, Winnie the Pooh are not so 
far removed that they can’t re-enter the realm 
again and enjoy it. The girls plead to be chosen 
and many boys beg, too. 


We have a Library Club each year, consisting 
of all 8th grade boys and girls who have helped 
in Library. Last year this group set up a vertical 
file, organizing themselves into committees to 
collect, sort, and file suitable material. This 
stimulated reading interest tremendously, espe- 
cially in new fields of science. This year the new 
club will go on with this project. 


We are lucky in that we have an ideal big bay 
window seat in the library which is perfect for 
exhibits or projects. Last year the Library club, 
with additional help, prepared several outstand- 
ing displays, one based on the new Aviation 
books, rockets and jets, space ships, etc. The boys 
brought their own models. Pictures were taken 
of these and sent to the local paper. Another fea- 
tured book is on Automobiles. (This was right 
after the Motor Show in Kansas City and interest 
was at top level.) The old model cars which so 
many boys own, were used alongside some new 
ones for comparison. We found some old maga- 
zines dating back to the early 1900’s from which 
the children cut out old ads of old model cars. 
These were displayed with the sleek new ads 
and made a huge exciting poster. 
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This year the girls are planning a project on 
(future) careers, including fashion design, inter- 
ior decorating, nursing, ballet, domestic science, 
journalism, etc. We have many books to choose 
from to highlight this project. All the new ma- 
terials, samples of nylon, orlon, dacron, pictures, 
or dolls showing difference between professions 
for women years ago and now are just a few of 
the ideas they are working out. 


This year all the new books, about 250, were 
put on tables in the library and remained there 
until every boy and girl in school had a chance 
to see them. They made lists of the ones they 
wanted to read. Later in their own rooms, some 
of the teachers had them make up a bibliography 
from the list. Interest in Science and Science 
Fiction leads the demand with Biographies next. 

The P.-T.A. Library Committee helps tremen- 
dously by furnishing several exhibits each year. 
A very successful one held last year on Pioneer 
Days, used covered wagons, dolls, etc., and on 
one table a large map under glass showing Santa 
Fe and other trails well marked. The demand for 
the books set up for this exhibit climbed sky 
high. Another on United Nations theme showed 
all flags and dolls representing some of the na- 
tions. In upper grades this tied into social studies 
program. 

Two years ago we started a Teachers’ library 
which includes professional magazines and books, 
as well as fiction. It is proving more popular all 
the time. Some teachers loan books to the li- 
brary. There is a bulletin board in the room 
upon which the teachers can tack various articles 
pertaining to the teaching profession, clever car- 
toons or poems to brighten the days when the 
tension builds up to Fridayitus. There is material 
on shelves under these headings: Stories to Read 
to Children, Professional, Fiction, Physical Edu- 
cation and Health, Therapeutic Reading, Remedi- 
al Reading, Social Studies—Jean Moore, Prairie 
Grade School, Johnson County, Kansas 


A DRIVE AGAINST 
RECKLESS DRIVERS 

This will introduce a folder which has been 
planned and promoted by the Safety Committee 
of the student council of the Lubbock, Texas, 
High School. The folders were handed out to the 
people attending football games in the city. 


(The four-page brochure has a picture of a 
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A MAN-TO-MAN AGREEMENT 
between Father and Son 
in agreement entered inte betwere father and som granting permintan Har mid som te drive the fasmity aatemettie) 


being a licensed driver, do hereby agree 


mn his ame as tm his judgment 


sarc rie to what my son has promised 
oS'¢ occasions, therefore, I hereby 


aaa 


Father and Son Agreement 
(Dad-Daughter agreement is similar) 


student riding and driving a bucking jalopy in a 
rough-shod manner on the first or cover page. 
The inside pages include pictures showing a sign 
put up by the Citizen’s Traffic Commission and 
others showing boys and girls with their dads, 
signing pledges. The fourth page has a picture of 
a dad and son in a car being driven safely and 
sensibly. Among other things, the death of a 
well-liked high school girl, who was killed in an 
auto accident, promoted the Safety Committee to 
promote the safety activities. Dad to Daughter 
and Man to Man Clubs with membership cards, 
slogans, and other printed pieces are included in 
the project.) 

This article is by no means an attempt to 
report this activity in full but rather to introduce 
it to the readers of School Activities, and to say 
that we will be glad to answer any questions 
anyone might have regarding this activity. 

Our local City Traffic Commission was also in 
on this plan and helped to underwrite the cost 
of it—H. J. McCabe, Student Council Sponsor, 
Senior High School, Lubbock, Texas 


HALLOWEEN ACTIVITIES 
CAN BE CONSTRUCTIVE 

What do the young people do on Halloween, 
for sure? Maybe they do not always do what 
some of the older people think about. Perhaps 
these older people are just thinking of what they 
would have done when they themselves were 
young people. 

Anyway, the students of the Ottawa, Kansas, 
junior-senior high school had the idea last fall 
that they should do something in their commun- 
ity about curbing Halloween pranks. Their Stu- 
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dent Council called a meeting and invited school 
officials, city officials, police representatives, 
Chamber of Commerce members, and members 
of the service clubs. 

Since the Ottawa High School was to play 
football with their friendly rival in nearby Law- 
rence on Halloween why not make the procuring 
of a special train—shall we say a friendship train 
—a month long project in substitution for other 
Halloween activities? Would it not be well to 
put attendance at this game and all the fun of the 
trip on the special train within the reach of 
every student of the school? 

In this connection one should not overlook 
the fact that a special train trip is immensely 
attractive to teen age youth in this day of auto- 
mobile travel. Nor does anyone need to fear 
any lack of cooperation on the part of railway 
officials—they are found to be most helpful in 
the matter. 

The Student Council members sold the idea 
to the student body and only through the lead- 
ership of the Council could the project have been 
successful. Here youth was recognizing a prob- 
lem and doing something about it. 

Over a period of three weeks eight hundred 
dollars was raised by the students. Only one 
hundred fifty dollars was donated and the rest 
was earned by the students on various jobs. 
They tackled car washing and raking leaves and 
various other jobs with a will; and the towns- 
people cooperated in furnishing the jobs. 

As the cost of the train was just a little less 
than the eight hundred dollars, the only direct 
cost to the students riding the train was their 
admittance tickets to the game. These were at 
Lawrence’s regular reduced prices to visiting stu- 
dents; namely 50c for senior high and 25c for 
junior high. 

The idea of the friendship train caught fire 
in Lawrence, too. The students and faculty were 
enthusiastically for it. It was soon seen that the 
usual after-game Varsity Dance in.the school 
gym would not suffice for such a special occa- 
sion and it was decided that a big party should 
be held in the city community building. At this 
point the city recreation director of the Lawrence 
Recreation Commission really went to work in 
planning; and to him is due most of the credit 
for the after-game party. 


The students were assured good seats at the 
game because Lawrence is fortunate to be able 
to rent the fine Haskell Institute stadium with a 
seating capacity of ten thousand and the train 
could stop within just a few blocks of the stadium 
—within easy walking distance. After the game, 
Lawrence students and townspeople filled their 
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cars with visiting students and soon all were at 
the downtown community building for the party. 

Each student entering the building was given 
a ticket good for a free cup of cider and a dough- 
nut. These refreshments were furnished by the 
Lawrence athletic department. The concession 
privilege of selling hot dogs, coffee, and candy 
additionally was given to a local group of women, 
so the students had plenty to eat. 

The community building has a main floor and 
a basement floor as large. The refreshments and 
games were on the lower floor and the students 
were asked not to take any food upstairs. On 
the basement floor were also a number of games. 
Ping-pong proved popular, balls and paddles fur- 
nished for a cash deposit which was refunded 
when the equipment was returned. There was 
“ducking-for-the-apple,” “Guess the weight of 
the pumpkin,” and a weight-lifting strength test. 
In another booth, a headless dummy was laid out 
in an improvised barber chair and an inflated 
balloon clamped to the neck. ;Guests were invited 
into the booth one at a time to lather the balloon 
and, using a safety razor, “shave” it. If the guest 
shaved too close there was an explosive protest 
from the balloon. Those who succeeded in giving 
a clean shave were allowed to keep the balloon. 


Most of the crowd, which of course included 
many interested parents and other adults not a 
few of whom were at appointed tasks, spent a 
greater part of the time on the main floor. The 
time was given over to dancing with the two 
schools’ dance bands taking turns in furnishing 
the music. A floor show presented by the visitors 
was warmly received. The picture shown on the 
cover of this issue was taken by a Lawrence stu- 
dent during the floor show. 


Each student at the party was privileged to 
write his or her name on a card. Separate boxes 
were provided for each school and a good leather 
zipper notebook was given as a door prize to one 
student from each school. The drawings were 
held by the two school principals after the party 
was over and the prizes were taken—as previ- 
ously announced—to the home of the recipients 
thirty minutes after the party was over for the 
Lawrence winner and twenty minutes after the 
train got back to Ottawa for the Ottawa winner. 
If either student had not yet reached home the 
prize was to have gone to a second student, but 
in each case the student was at home. 


The party which ran for about an hour and a 
half closed at 11:45 so that the Ottawa students 
could be at the station so that the train could 
leave for home at midnight. To the credit of the 
Ottawa students let it be said that none had to be 
left behind. As a matter of fact, many were at the 
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station well ahead of train time and tired enough 
to be sound asleep before departure. 

As for the football game, “it was not a tie.” 
One school won and its students were happy and 
the students of the other school showed them- 
selves to be good sports as is the custom of losers 
when these two schools play. After all, it was 
one occasion on which there was something to 
the evening in addition to football. In the minds 
of some, we might add, the game itself seemed 
to be incidental—Neal M. Wherry, Principal, 
Liberty Memorial High School, Lawrence, Kansas 


AN ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 
IN PHYSICS 


In the Tucson Senior High School we have no 
provision for Home Room or Club programs in 
the school assembly. At one time I taught in a 
school where one of my physics classes was 
assigned as my home room group. The group 
put on some assemblies. We were fortunate in 
having in the class the son of an electrical con- 
tractor and the father’s supply house and junk 
yard were available to us. A thirty-minute as- 
sembly program was given to dedicate the audi- 
torium stage lighting and signal system. The 
program was timed to use exactly thirty minutes. 
An outline of the program follows. 

House lights were turned off. The large car- 
bon arc light was turned on without the use of 
filters. It was then turned off as a spotlight was 
turned to a boy on side stage with a set of filters 
on a table. He showed different filters singly and 
in combinations and explained their use as the 
large light flashed on and off using the filters 
singly and in combination as explained by the 
boy on stage. 

A step-down transformer which had been 
placed on a table was next brought under a spot- 
light. A foil fuse was placed between the step- 
down transformer and a bell. The bell was 
rung, then a switch was thrown placing the bell 
on the 110 volt line. The foil fuse blew out with 
a bright flash of light. The foil fuse was re- 
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placed, the step-down transformer thrown back 
in the line. The bell would then again ring. 

One toaster was plugged into the line in front 
of the step-down transformer and another be- 
tween the transformer and the bell. As_ the 
lights were turned off the first toaster glowed 
brightly and the second did not. While all this 
was taking place on the stage, a narrator ex- 
plained briefly the use of the step-down and 
step-up transformers. 

The spot then shifted to a crude, but small 
and compactly built light. The spot was turned 
off and the machine turned on. The light 
flashing intermittently red and green revolved, 
throwing the light about the auditorium. One 
of the students told how he had built the light 
out of junk. 


The light was next thrown on a table with 
some scrap iron on it. A few small pieces of iron 
were picked up from the table with a small 
magnet. The largest piece of iron could not be 
lifted. An electromagnet, previously wound by 
the class, was shifted into place and lifted the 
largest piece of iron with ease. A narrator ex- 
plained some uses of the electromagnet as the 
demonstration took place. 


Two phonographs of different ages and a 
radio-phonograph were then placed on the stage. 
A recording of a symphony orchestra was played 
on each in turn. The narrator told the audience 
the names of the various instruments playing the 
recording. He told which of these could be heard 
on the first (oldest) phonograph, which ad- 
ditional ones could be heard on the second ma- 
chine, and pointed out that all the instruments 
could be heard on the radio-phonograph. 


The last number found under the spotlight; 
a bell-jar, a vacuum pump, a physics table with 
overhead bar, a 205-pound boy (the star fullback 
of the football team), and an 85-pound boy who 
looked even smaller. Each of the boys lifted the 
bell jar on and off the platform. Then the 
vacuum pump was turned on for a short time. 
The platform with the bell-jar on it was secure- 
ly fastened upside down. The jar, of course, did 
not fall off. The 205-pound boy was then asked 
to pull off the jar. He failed to do so. The 85 
pound boy was asked to lift it off after it had 


been lowered and replaced on the table and air 
permitted to re-enter the jar. He did so. The nar- 
rator told of air pressure and uses made of it in 
industry as the demonstration took place. He 
then invited any students interested to come by 
after school to see the equipment. A great many 
interested students did come by.—George 
Thomas Stewart, Tucson Senior-High School, 
Tucson, Arizona 


Com edy Cues 


Much in Demand 
“You had better give me a raise, Mr. John- 
son,” his assistant told him. “Three other com- 
panies are after me.” 
“A likely story,” said Mr. Johnson. 
companies?” 
“Light, Water, and Gas.”—Ex. 








“What 


Contortionist 

Junior: Gee, Pop, a man’s got to be a contor- 
tionist to be a success. 

Pop: Explain. 

Junior: It says here: “To succeed a man must 
keep his shoulder to the wheel, his nose to the 
grindstone, his feet on the ground, his eyes to 
the future, his ear to the track, and his head in 
the clouds.”—Practical English 


Not Guilty 

With a grinding of brakes, the officer pulled 
up his motor car and shouted to a little boy play- 
ing in the field: “I say, Sonny, have you seen an 
airplane come down anywhere near here?” 

“No, sir,” replied the boy, trying to hide his 
slingshot. “I’ve only been shooting at that bottle 
on the fence.”—Balance Sheet 


A teacher wrote to the parents of a little boy: 
“Your boy, Charles, shows signs of astigmatism. 
Will you please investigate and try to correct it.” 

The next morning she received a reply from 
the boy’s father, who wrote: “I don’t exactly 
understand what Charlie has done, but I wal- 
loped him tonight and you can wallop him to- 
morrow. That ought to help some.’—Ex. 
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What they are saying about 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


National Secondary-School Faculty Journal 


“Have I told you lately that CH seems by 
far the most intelligently written and edited 
educational magazine? You do a whale of 
a literate job.”—Laurence B. Johnson, Edi- 
tor, New Jersey Educational Review. 


“I consider CH my best educational magazine. I 
take about 30, but most of them have little lo 
interest me. Too scholarly, or too conservative, 
or too amateurishly done, etc. But I anticipate 
and read CH as I anticipate and read Reader's 
Digest, Coronet, and a few other popular maga- 
zines.”—Dr. Harry C. McKown, Editor, School 
Activities, 


“T know of no other educational journal 
that offers such a wealth of information in 
such digestible and entertaining form.”— 
Merton C. Bromley, Guidance Director, 
Cazenovia, N.Y., Central School. 


“CH is a leader in giving practical sec- 
ondary-school information.”—Paul Klinge, 
Howe High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


“CH articles usually touch upon the Bae vital 
and human school problems.”—Mrs. E. M. Chi- 
sum, Dean, Washington High School, Dallas, Tex. 


“T like the way CH writers let go with 
pointed expression, also with irony and 
satire. CH is a lively journal.”—Paul 
Fatout, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


“CH is foremost in its field, and is not hide- 
bound by tradition or theory.”—Lorine D. 
Hyer, Irvington, N.J., High School. 





send a sample copy of CH” 





Would you like a sample copy? 


The best thing for you to do, of course, is to rush $4.00 for a 
year’s subscription right now. The next best is to jot “Please 


“At least 75% of our high school faculty read 
CH, and thoroughly enjoy it.” Johnson, 
Supt., Bloomfield, Nebr. 


“We pattern a great deal of our thinking 
and activities from CH. This magnificent 
journal is truly a bible for all junior and 
senior high schools.’—Neal V. Musmanno, 
Prin., Stowe, Jr.-Sr. High School, McKees 
Rocks, Pa. 


“Of the 7 educational journals to which we 
subscribe, CH is the most frequently quoted 
in general conversation and discussions.”— 
W. H. Stokes, Jr., Supt., Inverness, Miss., 
Consolidated School. 


“Vay CH continue to print the kind of articles 
it does! Certain students here have been con- 
vinced, by the vigorous, vital articles that teachers 
contribute to CH, that all teachers are not stuffed 
shirts or dehydrated old maids.’—Bearnice Skeen, 
Supv., College of Education, Bellingham, Wash. 


“CH is one of the few journals that present 
both sides of educational controversies in a 
fair and stimulating manner.”—W. D. Sieg- 
fried, South Kortright, N.Y., Central School. 


“CH is the most practical of all the educa- 
tional journals to which I subscribe.”— 
Fountie N. Williams, Prin., Broadway Jun- 
ior High School, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


“CH airing of the pros and cons of high-school 
teaching is inspiration.”’—G. H. Smith, Marengo, 


Ill., High School. 
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